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Doorways to Protection 


Entrance to the Home Office 
Building of the American National 
Insurance Co., Galveston, Texas 
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Of Life Insurance it may be said that here is — 
an institution with a record of performance and ; VC 
stability unsurpassed by any other American § — 
enterprise. 

For nearly one hundred years it has met the Th 
strain of wars, epidemics, and financial, agricul- 
tural, and business distresses. It stands today WH 
at the end of four and a half years of un- T 
equalled disturbance with its strength intact, its has 
liquidity unusual, and its ability to serve un- Pang 
impaired. aon 

It represents potential protection of one kun- i. 
dred billion dollars and current assets of more espe 
than twenty billions—the savings of more than pro 
sixty million people. busi 

ASSETS = ; ; tion 

It represents good citizenship—the sort which of 3 

December 31, 1933 has a sense of responsibility to its creditor 
ath which wants its debts paid—which has a sense 
75,169, 871.31 . of responsibility to society—which provides for 50C 
Income Over Outgo P those loved and left—and which wants to give Ger 
3° to the members of the family an opportunity 
$4.831.493.7 to be self-supporting. — 
ties canesinn teas Life Insurance has co-operated with, and it artic 
e will continue to co-operate in, the solution of 
BANKERS LIFE national problems. . HO} 
COMPANY Its character, its obligations, and its vital Th 
5 importance in the social and economic structure Nati 
GERARD S, NOLLEN should not be misunderstood. Texa 
President issue 
Des Moines, lowa on 
55 Yours Old THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Only three littl words. but words that mean much ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE INSURANCE Coc 
more than the insignia of a company. INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE Sone ey Eu 
resp 
Words that signify the ability of this company to fulfill HEALTH & ACCIDENT INSURANCE - ~~ 
. . , . t 
every promise and obligation to policyowners. Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1933 sali 
iC 
Words that signify, because of sound underwriting and ' atnattnaaane pone 
consevviAive business methods. the stability of a com- Increase in Life a December 31, 1933 
pipy Dejng builded for the greatest of service to policy- Meister Pu ; = 
enaiaich Total Claims Paid 34 Years Ending 
* December 31, 1933, $95,808,431.97 
Are you, as a life underwriter, interested in such a com- Se 
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This Week: 


WHAT'S AHEAD? 


The Church Life Insurance Corporation 
has just completed a survey of social and 
economic conditions throughout the coun- 
try. John Carey, an officer of the Corpora- 
tion, has analyzed this exhaustive data with 
an eye to determining what's in the cards 
for life insurance. In an article written 
especially for The Spectator, Mr. Carey 
provides us with an admirable summary of 
business and social conditions in each sec- 
tion of the country with a keen appreciation 
of their life insurance implications. 


* * * 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 
Gerhard Hirschfeld 


He has some ideas, original ideas, on how 
the "New Deal" will work out. Read his 
article on page seven of this issue. 


* * * 
HOME OFFICE 


The home office building of the American 
National Insurance Company, Galveston, 
Texas, features the front cover of this week's 
issue. In the life insurance section you may 
read a description of the architectural fea- 
tures of the building. 


Se @ ® 


Next Week: 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


Underwriting and Investment Profits and 
Losses in 1933 of !00 leading casualty, surety 
and miscellaneous insurance companies. A 
typical Spectator statistical presentation. 


*_ * * 


CODE NAPOLEON 


European and American methods of fixing 
responsibility for fires are vastly different. 
Elmer Miller, Jr., frequently a contributor 
to The Spectator, looks the Code Na- 
poleon and other foreign fire regulations and 
ponders a new theory for Americans. 








William T. Nash 


HE SPECTATOR records with deepest sorrow the death of 

William T. Nash. It held him dear as a friend, valued as a 

collaborator, and unsurpassed in the part he played to make 
America life insurance conscious. Mr. Nash began his life insurance 
career as an agent. A kindly, humane man, he found in it an outlet 
for his capacity to serve others. Today there are living in this 
country men and women who have viewed the hardships which 
the depression imposed upon their compatriots with sympathy, but 
with a thankfulness that financial burdens would not be included 
among their own worries. They are the beneficiaries of those life 
insurance policies whose protectors insured their permanent com- 
fort by arranging for a monthly income for life. These people who 
have thus retained their independence are debtors of William T. 
Nash who fathered the monthly income policy. 

This method of policy settlement he designed to meet the frus- 
tration of his efforts to guard a widow and her flock against the 
vicissitudes of life without the breadwinner. All too often, when the 
proceeds were paid in one lump sum, it was dissipated before it had 
performed its work. The history of life insurance will record the 
introduction of this monthly income insurance as the marking of 
an era. The furtherance of the worth of this protection led Mr. 
Nash quite naturally into a field which permitted the use of his 
greatest faculty, teaching through the printed word. With his 
writings he brought life insurance before the average man and 
woman in a simple, straightforward and homely style. He visual- 
ized its beneficence and value to the Johns and Marys of millions 
of American families. His messages were convincing, readily 
grasped and always moving. The worth of life insurance and its 
urgency were impressed on their every reader. 

The life insurance fraternity is indebted to his labor. The world 
is better because he lived. By reason of his simple sincerity there 
are homes on city streets and along country highways throughout 
America and into Canada where hearts are gay because some bread- 
winner heeded the words of Bill Nash and supplemented tender 
solicitude for loved ones by the sacrifice incident to premium pay- 
ments on a life insurance policy. 

The Spectator is glad it knew him. His influence was humanizing 
and his counsel was tempered by the kindliness which characterized 
his life. His advocacy of life insurance was powerful. Its effect was 
far-reaching because it came from the heart and had as its keynote 
love and unselfishness which gives permanence and strength to 


family ties. 
Cade VMs 
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“ON OUR WAY” 


cent National Survey of Social 

and Economic conditions con- 
ducted by the Church Life Insurance 
Corporation, completed May nineteenth. 
It is the result of an analysis of the 
reports and replies to questionnaires 
received from forty-eight States. Will 
the conditions revealed have a notice- 
able effect upon the life insurance 
business, and if so, how? 

General business conditions were re- 
ported on the upward trend by 92 per 
cent of the questionnaires returned by 
prominent lay and clerical officials of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
throughout the country. Seventy-four 
per cent of those reporting improve- 
ment pronounced the trend a decided 
one; approximately one-fourth cited 
increases in employment ranging from 
10 per cent to 50 per cent and more, 
while another 50 per cent reported sub- 
stantial improvement. Over half the 
returns gave chief credit for the up- 
turn to one or another of the Govern- 
ment policies, public employment 
through the CCC, PWA, and CWA 
being the leading factor. At the same 
time, the principal obstacle to further 
recovery is apparently the uncertainty 
of what the Government will do next; 
there is a strong feeling that experi- 
mentation has gone far enough, and 
that it is time to consolidate the gains 
already made and iron out the incon- 
sistencies in New Deal policies. Com- 
plaints of Government interference in 
business were almost equally balanced 
by those stating that the changes in 
the economic order were not funda- 
mental or far-reaching enough. The 
Securities Act, closed banks, Congress 
and politics were other obstacles named 
to further recovery. 


T cone article is based upon a re- 


Dependency on Public Aid 


A predominant bad effect of the de- 
pression years is shown to be a grow- 
ing tendency to depend upon public aid. 
Crowded housing conditions have re- 
sulted in the breaking up of family 
life, accompanied by serious health 
losses. On the other hand a number 
of beneficial effects are indicated, such 
as the growth of social responsibility, 
new interest in political developments 
and increasing economy. 

In New England there appears to 
be a growing inclination to depend on 
public and federal relief measures. 
Anxiety over the future and unrest as 
a result of unemployment and business 
conditions are evident according to te 


But 
WHAT of LIFE 


By 
JOHN CAREY 


AAA 


Survey. Some of the good effects of 
the depression were occasionally noted, 
namely a desire to utilize idle time, a 
wholesome effect on family life. Tab- 
ulations of factors which are obstacles 
to recovery revealed wide variation in 
opinion. Uncertainity of the future, 
and of possible Congressional moves 
were each given in a considerable num- 
ber of the replies. Lack of confidence 
in the Administration, fear of high 
taxes and regulation, and need of gov- 
ernment control on production and 
business were next in order. 


Central and Western States 


In the East Central States (New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware), among the bad effects of 
the depression, a preponderance of 
opinion pointed to an increased de- 
pendency brought about by lavish gov- 
ernment relief. There is indicated a 
growth of class feeling; and poor hous- 
ing with its consequent effects on fam- 
ily morale and health, are noted and 
psychologically, the worst effect has 
been a “complex of insecurity.” Among 
the good effects, which were in the 
minority, were mentioned the growth 








F ROM a Nation-wide Sur- 
vey of Social and Economic 
Effects of The Depression 
and its Attempted Cures, the 
Accompanying Study of The 
Future of Life Insurance 
is Drawn. John Carey, the 
Author, is assistant to Wm. 
Fellowes Morgan, President 
of the Church Life Insurance 
Corporation, Sponsor of the 
Survey.—Editor’; Note. 








of public responsibility and a prolonged 
lesson in social cooperation and thrift. 
Uncertainty of government plans was 
named as the principle obstacle in the 
way of more rapid recovery. Next in 
order of importance are the restrictions 
of credit, both through the Securities 


INSURANCE? 


Act and general banking difficulties, 
and party politics. A number insisted 
that more fundamental changes were 
due. 

In the Middle West, while agricul- 
ture and agricultural prices are still a 
problem and the continued drought 
have aggravated the unrest due to 
years of low farm income, a counter- 
balancing fact is the revival of the 
automotive industry which has affected 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio as well as 
Michigan. The farm implement indus- 
try has also shown signs of picking up 
in many sections, and railways and 
railway supply centers are showing 
local improvements. Government em- 
ployment measures have _ stimulated 
retail business indirectly, and have 
brought a measure of prosperity to 
some. While most other sections 
stressed the growing dependency on 
public aid as one of the chief results 
of the depression, replies from the Mid- 
dle West were concerned largely with 
increasing social unrest. In metro- 
politan sections, the deplorable housing 
conditions and the break-up of family 
life were frequently noted. 


Radical Fears on Coast 


The Pacific regions were the only 
ones to stress an increase in radical 
and socialistic tendencies as a result 
of the depression. Twenty-four per 
cent of the questionnaires deplored the 
rise of these tendencies in their com- 
munities. A like number’ reported 
greater dependence on the national gov- 
ernment, and a marked increase in the 
feeling that the world owes the in- 
dividual a living. A smaller percen- 
tage stressed bad effects on youth, be- 
cause many young people have been 
unable to continue their education, 
while few have found employment and 
are consequently dejected and demoral- 
ized. An increase in family difficulties, 
unrest and crime were noted by a few. 

If, as a result of the depression, or 
of administrative relief measures, 
there is a let-down in the feeling of 
social and economic responsibility, the 
life insurance business will suffer to 
the extent that this condition exists. 
Heads of families, who before the de- 
pression felt the responsibility of pro- 
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viding for those dependent upon them, 
may in some measure lose the feeling 
of ultimate responsibility, believing 
that in the final analysis relief will be 
available through government sources. 

From California we read “thrift is 
becoming passe.” “Many are resigned 
to public help.” Colorado reports 
“apathy and discouragement of the 
unemployed and weakened home life.” 
Reports from the South state that 
“white men now accept jobs formerly 
performed by negroes” and that there 
is a general reduction in the scale of 
living, especially in the laboring class.” 
New England finds that “People are 
finding it easier to turn to the Govern- 


ment for help in emergencies.” In In- 
diana there are reported “Lower stand- 
ards of living, loss of financial securi- 
ties, more dependence on the social 
body, over-taxation and the failure of 
banks and growing carelessness on the 
part of individuals in regard to their 
financial obligations.” In Kansas it 
is stated that “the young will not as- 
sume responsibility.”. Kentucky reports 
“loss of faith in individual efforts”; 
that “the unemployed believes the world 
owes them a living,” and mentions “the 
demoralization, pauperization, pessi- 
mism and cynicism” that is predomi- 
nant. In Maine we find that “living 
on the dole is permanent.” Massachu- 
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setts reports the “neglect of physical 
care, break-down of personal endeavor, 
overcrowded housing conditions, fewer 
marriages”; and “savings are used 
with a following sense of insecurity; 
loss of self-respect.” 

While many individual opinions indi- 
cate the unfortunate effects of the de- 
pression period, and uncertainty of the 
future effects of possible administra- 
tive moves, still it is apparent that 
social and economic conditions are im- 
proving. Whereas in individual cases 
a lessening of individual responsibility 
may adversely affect the distribution 
of life insurance, it is nevertheless 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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Social Insurance 


> PrP P 


ls this Phase of the Presidents Program the 
Crowning Achievement, or ts it a Gesture of 
Resignation to an Eternal Surplus ot Labor ? 


By GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


HEN the President asked Coh- 
WY eves: for legislation on an 

elaborate system of social in- 
surance, he took but another step on 
the road which leads to the goal of a 
planned and prepared national econ- 
omy. If the NRA, the AAA and their 
many brothers and sisters aim to cut 
a slice off an altogether too plentiful 
supply in mines and farms and fac- 
tories, if the codes and their regula- 
tions attempt to bring more order and 
coordination into the process of busi- 
ness, the proposed system of social in- 
surance will bring a minimum of se- 
curity to the millions of victims of a 
rapidly changing economic order. One 
may, or may not, go as far as to see 
in the proposed measure a silent ad- 
mission that it will not be possible to 
eliminate the evil of unemployment al- 
together in the future, that the govern- 
ment has to step in where business has 
failed to provide, that even the acme of 
industrial organization will not be 
capable of absorbing the human sur- 
plus, but at any rate one may readily 
concede that this latest effort of the 
President and his advisers opens a new, 
a broader vista. 

Government activities during the last 
fifteen months may be compared to the 
erection of a huge building. First, the 
foundation was laid in the form of 
banking reorganization. Then followed 
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in quick succession one story piled upon 
another, the Recovery Act, farm relief, 
mortgage relief, public works, econ- 
omies, emergency expenditures, abolish- 
ment of the gold standard and scores of 
other measures. And as the building 
went up high and higher, an even 
wider range of a changing national 
economy spread before one’s eyes. So- 
cial insurance may be the tower which 
crowns the building and affords the 
best and widest outlook. It certainly 
is a lofty effort. 

And it has to be for how could it 
otherwise span this tremendous range 
of activities covering such widely 
apart emotions as the agony of a mort- 
gage debtor on one side, and the 
deliberate monopolistic planning of 
some lonely magnate, on the other. 
Conversely, social insurance, to be ef- 
fective as a security stabilizer, cannot 
be piece-work. It has to be done on 
a national scale. It must be as good 
for the white-collar as for the overall- 
class. If it were confined to any dis- 
trict or area, or to any one occupation 
er group of occupations, it would not 
take long to turn social insurance into 
nothing but another lobbying privilege. 
Finally, it must be established under 
the authority of the government, not 
only for reasons of enforcement, not 
only because the task is of so gigantic 
a size that no private agency could 


undertake it, but especially because so- 
cial insurance stands not for gain and 
private profit, but for social duty and 
private sacrifice; hence, private in- 
terests, if left to themselves, would 
hardly care to carry the burden for 
any length of time. 

It is at this point where the prin- 
ciples of the New Deal come in. 
Wherever they are applied, in the fac- 
tories or on the farms, in the homes or 
in the hinterland, the codes and clauses 
of the government call for restriction 
and limitation in production and plan- 
ning; they demand minimum wages and 
reduced working hours; they insist 
upon some restraint in advertising as 
well as in competition. In short, they 
call for sacrifices. The type of man 
who used to get ahead by the process 
of more or less daring speculation, will 
see obstacles in the variety of New 
Deal stipulations. The company which 
judged investment possibilities by the 
prevailing ratio of security and profit- 
abilty, now sees itself confronted with 
a blockade of printed paragraphs cut- 
ting like a wedge into the business 
routine of former days. And where 
the opportunities of the golden present 
beckoned and challenged the imagina- 
tion and enterprise of the business man 
in pre-depression years, a truism tends 
to become impressed upon the genera- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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With the Editors 


Man, the Destroyer 


HE bureau of fire of New York 

City has-noted that in 1922, 26,- 
298 fires were reported. Of these, 
24,505 wereconfined to their start- 
ing point; 1,496 were confined to 
the building of origin; while only 
297 extended beyond the point of 
origin. A trifle over 1% in a city 
of the size and complexity of New 
York, commendably reflects the 
efficiency of New York’s firemen. 
Like death, fire “hath all times for 
its own.” Of the fires 8,808 oc- 
cured between 6 o’clock in the 
evening and midnight, 8,777 oc- 
curred from 12 o’clock noon to 6 
in the evening; from 6 in the 
morning to noon there were 4,881 ; 
while from midnight to dawn 
there were but 3,832. The rate of 
fire increases. Man is thus proved 
once more the destructive force. 

Though there were 26,298 fires, 
the firemen actually were called 
upon to respond to 41,799 alarms 
as there were 15,501 of these 
false or unnecessary. The great- 
est number of alarms were sent 
in from Brooklyn and 37% were 
false or unnecessary ; in Manhat- 
tan 36%; in the Bronx 40%; in 
Queens 41%; in Richmond 25%. 
There were 16,442 fires in build- 
ings, 90 on vessels and 9,766 re- 
garded as miscellaneous. Over 
50% of the fires in Richmond and 
Queens were classified in the third 
group, while in Manhattan there 
were only 27%, Bronx 38% and 
Brooklyn 35%. Of the 41,799 
alarms, 32,453 were communi- 
cated by keyless box signals; 5,379 
came from special sources; 3,062 
were communicated verbally ; 717 
came from automatic alarms; 
and 188 from sources classified as 
manual. Of the keyless boxes re- 
ports 39% were false alarms and 
about 4% were unnecessary. Of 
those communicated verbally, 
slightly more than 1% were false, 
while 7% were unnecessary. Of 
those communicated from special 
sources 3% were false and 12% 
unnecessary. From automatic 
alarms, 14% were false and 48% 
were unnecessary. 


The alarms sent to the fire de- 


partment by automatic, mechani- 
cal contrivances were a waste of 
time, money and energy to the 
city. Of the total number of fires, 
277 were automatically reported 
to the fire department. Neverthe- 
less, it is a strikingly-sad com- 
mentary on the mechanical de- 
vices which man has developed to 
circumvent fire. In the manual 
classification, 36% were false and 
about 1% unnecessary. The loss 
per capita in New York was $1.33, 
while 93% of the fires were con- 
fined to the point of origin. The 
number of fires per one hundred 
inhabitants was 3.58, while the 
number of fires per one hundred 
edifices was 3.97. It would ap- 
pear from these statistics that 
there was one edifice to every ten 
inhabitants in the city of New 
York. Population of New York 
City is reported at 7,346,007 and 
the city occupies an area of 314.75 
square miles on which there are 
663,083 buildings. 








THE WILL TO BUY 


—lIf the people have and want, 
they will buy; and if they don't 
have and want, then they can't 
buy; and if they don't have 
and don't want, then surely 
they will not buy. 

—That's the philosophy of the 
buyer. 

—Today we have the greatest 
potential demand for goods 
and services this land of ours 
has ever known. 

—A fine standard of living has 
been built up over the years, 
and it isn't human nature to 
slip back very far. 

—Yet we find that the things we 
use have become worn-out or 
obsolete, and all too many of 
us lack the wherewithal to re- 
supply our needs— 

—And there is more money 
idling today than ever before 
in our history. 

—A glorious prosperity lies be- 
fore us; but, like a jig-saw 
puzzle, it must be put together 
in perfect balance and harmony 
before the picture is complete. 


Everir B. TerHUNE 








In This Issue 


- this issue of The Spectator we 
would call our readers’ atten- 
tion to two articles in particular: 
the contributions by John Carey 
and Gerhard Hirschfeld appear- 
ing respectively on pages 6 and 7. 

Although these articles do not 
constitute a contributor’s con- 
spiracy, they do touch now and 
again on similar topics and points 
of view. Mr. Hirschfeld’s article 
is a specific review of the Presi- 
dent’s social insurance program 
and includes a probable preview 
of the part of private insurance 
enterprise under it. 

Mr. Carey’s article is a direct 
report of research undertaken by 
the Church Life Insurance Corpo- 
ration, an organization affiliated 
with the Episcopal Church in 
America. This survey attempted 
to measure both the actual eco- 
nomic progress or recess during 
the depression and during the 
early stages of recovery, and to 
test the temper of the people as 
affected by these phenomena. 

Together, these articles effec- 
tively portray the relative posi- 
tion of insurance under the new 
deal. 

In the presentation of these 
articles The Spectator feels that 
it is performing one of the two 
major functions of an insurance 
journal in respect to its public re- 
lations material, by all odds the 
most important field in which it 
can exert itself. 

The first of these functions con- 
sists in so telling the story of in- 
surance to its agent readers as 
to enable them to carry it directly 
to the public in a human and 
understandable way. The story of 
insurance thus flows from the 
companies through the agents to 
the public and it is the duty of an 
insurance journal to guide it in 
its course. 

The second of these functions, 
of which the aforementioned ar- 
ticles are exponents, is to inter- 
pret public opinion and reaction 
back to insurance headquarters. 
The need for the effective per- 
formance of this task was never 
greater than at present. 
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Time 


William T. Nash, author and na- 
tionally prominent insurance man, 
dies at h's home in Franklin, Ind., hav- 
ing been in extremely poor health for 
several years. 





A petition asking discharge of the 
receiver of the Peoria Life Insurance 
Company is filed in Circuit Court at 
Peoria by James B. Wolfenbarger, 
counsel and a heavy stockholder of 
the company, who claims that the 
company's resources have increased 
sufficiently to wipe out any serious 
deficit and that stockholders are pre- 
pared to furnish new capital totaling 
$4,000,000. 





Wayne E. Hibbard resigns as pres- 
ident of the Union States Life Insur- 
ance Company of Portland, Ore. 





Millard R. Orr is elected president 
of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters at the annual meet- 
ing of the organization. 





The Empire Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Toronto, Can., enters into 
an agreement to take over the in- 
surance of the Canadian Order of 
Odd Fellows, the reinsurance aggre- 
gating upward of $1,000,000. 





Lester S. Roscoe, for ten years a 
member of the Los Angeles agency of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines, la., is appointed 
Home Office Field Supervisor for the 
company. 





Theodore M. Riehle, vice-president 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and chairman of the 
National Membership Committee, 
reports that the organization's mem- 
bership now totals 19,878, surpassing 
the previous high of 19,864 as of 
June 30, 1932. 





The Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion follows the lead of the Western 
Underwriters Association and decides 
to leave the dates of the E.U.A. sepa- 
ration up to the executive committee 
in each of excepted areas. 





Herbert E. Adams, who for many 
years has been superintendent of ihe 
inspection department of the Factory 
Insurance Association, is elected as- 
sistant manager of the organization. 





George F. Manzelmann,  vice- 
president of the North American 
Accident Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago. is unanimously elected pres- 
ident for the ensuing year of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference, C. B. Young, president 
of the Monarch Life Insurance Com- 
pany, being elected chairman of the 
executive committee. 





M. R. Johnson, president of the 
Pacific Indemnity of Los Angeles, is 
elected president of the new Wes} 
Coast Automobile Insurance Con- 
ference, which is composed of auto- 
mobile writing companies not mem- 
ber of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters or the 
National Automobile Underwriters 
Association. 
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Who'll Buy My Violets? 








SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———— 




















HE close attention with which insur- 

ance executives follow Washington devel- 

opments is well justified. Behind the 
news on page 1 of your daily newspaper there 
is usually an insurance story. 

Last week, just prior to departing for his 
vacation, the President signed two bills of 
importance. Both have an insurance angle. 

In the case of one of these bills, the rail- 
road pension bill, insurance significance is 
attached to it largely because of its social 
implications. It indicates the deep-seated 
attachment the President has for social insur- 
ance schemes and the willingness of Congress 
to legislate in that direction. Insurance ex- 
ecutives, incidentally, while approving the 
humane motives of this bill, may have some 
misgivings for the venture at this time. They 
had been led to believe that something was to 
be done for the railroads and their bond- 
holders, many of whom are insurance policy- 
holders and stockholders. This pension bill 
adds a costly burden to an industry that is 
already finding it difficult to meet fixed 
charges. 

Respecting the Frazier-Lemke Bill, allow- 
ing special bankruptcy privileges to farmers, 
there may be more concern on the part of the 
life insurance companies. It is understood 
that they registered a protest against certain 
provisions of this bill. One reliable authority, 
however, Mr. Edward H. Collins of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, forsees little danger in 
the legislation for the life insurance compan- 
ies. He states that in the first place, it is not 
believed that farmers will resort to the device 
in large numbers, and that secondly, the least 
important part of the farm-debt problem is 
that represented by first mortgages. 
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Tide 


Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the week ended June 30, 1934, 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 126.36 
and closed Saturday at 126.61. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
36.47 and Saturday at 36.77. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 99.39 and closed 
Saturday at 99.66. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
closed Monday at 95.34 and closed 
Saturday at 95.27. 





The same sources showed the com- 
pocite average of 70 industrials a 
year ago at 129.5; the 30 rails at 
43.20: the 100 stocks at 103.36; the 
30 bonds at 87.77. 





Total lumber orders in the week 
ended June 23 were 54 per cent be- 
low those of the corresponding week 
last year, whereas production was I? 
per cent under the like 1933 week. 
According to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, shipments 
were 45 per cent under those of the 
1933 corresponding week. 





Deposits on individual accounts, as 
reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board, by banks in leading cities for 
the week ended June 27, aqgregated 
$6,621,000, 20 per cent below the 
total reported for the preceding week 
and 3 per cent below the total for 
the corresponding week of last year. 





While dealers’ reports indicate that 
retail sales are beginning to slide, 
the buying public's response to the 
lower motor car prices and to the 
introduction of a number of new 
models, has been so favorable that 
the June retail deliveries of pas- 
senger cars are expected to equal the 
220,000 units sold in May, reports 
from Detroit state. 





The Monthly Review of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York finds 
favorable factors influencing the out- 
look for business. The Review cites 
good rains as improving the situation 
in the grain and dairy states, and 
finds that the threat of further major 
labor troubles in industry has receded 
appreciably. It finds that the capital 
goods industries show little or no im- 
provement but says that they take 
satisfaction in the modification of the 
Securities Act in such manner that 
the barriers to new financing, upon 
which revival in these industries de- 





pends, are less forbidding, if not 
broken down. 
Governor Myers of the Farm 


Credit Administration reports that 
the number of farms owned outright 
by Federal Land Banks and subject to 
redemption by the borrower during 
the past year, increased less thar 
5 per cent: whereas during the cal- 
endar year 1931 the numbers increased 
approximately 50 per cent. In 1932 





another 50 per cent increase was re- 


| corded. 
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By FREDERICK & HOFFMAN, LL. D. One of a series of articles treating on . 
Homicide, Cancer, Tuberculosis and sho 
" ’ ee ther leading death ’ 193 
Consulting Statistician ne ee me 
dec 
HE lessening effects of the finan- and remained the same in two. The Marked increases in the suicide rate cep 
cial and industrial depression are actual decline in the number of suicides occurred, among others, in Brockton, cre: 
slightly reflected in a decline in the was from 8654 to 7961. In the table Mass., from 11.0 to 28.1; in Cicero, IIl., Suic 
suicide rate for 1933 compared with following I give a summary statement from 5.7 to 14.0; in Galveston, Tex., 
1982 from 21.3 per 100,000 to 19.1. of the 10 cities with highest suicide from 16.5 to 29.2; in Gloucester, Mass., a 
‘ ‘ os P - ic 
Nevertheless the rate for 100 American rates in 1933. from 8.2 to 16.3. Det 
‘ities in 1933 is still considerably above By way of contrast marked decreases Los 
os & d - y Ten Cities with Lowest Suicide Rates in 1933 y y . New 
the average for the preceding decade f occurred, among others, in Auburn, Phil 
- aa Davenport, Iowa.. 40.8 San Diego, Cal... 34.5 N.Y h h iY d df 
and the minimum rate of 12.3 reported san Fran. Cal... 38.0 Sacramento, Cal. . 34.1 . Y., where the rate was reduced from 
for 1920. I give below in tabular form poneer d Coe it. ‘ 4 Washbveten is oo 29.9 to 19.0; in Concord, N. H., from 1 
the record for 100 cities since 1900, ‘Tacoma, Wash.... 34.6 Orange, N. J.....31.9 27.0 to 11.4; in East Orange, N. J., pie 
starting with a rate of 15.4 per 100,- asin te, tn tite Maia from 23.7 to 9.5; in Lansing, Mich., pee 
000 and reaching a maximum of 21.5 ae eel a : ‘th “4 f from 24.1 to 4.7; in Niagara Falls, ed 
; , , ; 0 wi . ‘ : sane r 
in 1908, and 21.3 in 1932. During the 40.3 ‘ ase nol _ + d me rate Of WN. Y., from 16.1 to 6.0; in Williams- 100 
34-year period under review, the total ; ~ ee th » as it _ : e country port, Pa., from 16.7 to 2.1, ete. es 
number of deaths from suicide amount- /#St year with a rate of 50.3. It would = The total number of suicides in the po 
ed to 154,188, a lamentable loss of be extremely interesting to determine [United States registration area in 1932, 97: 
: ° ° i i res - j j . le 
human life, which at the present time why this midwestern city in the heart excluding only the State of Utah, was 
attracts little or no attention. of an agricultural section should have 20,880, equivalent to a rate of 17.5 per —_ 
a rate almost twice the average for the 100,000 of population. Of this number, 
Seiden te Aimee Cities country at large. San Francisco fol- 8050 deaths were caused by firearms, 
1900—1933 lows Davenport with a rate of 38.0, an extraordinary proportion reflecting 
Death ; siti oe hs . Bra 
No. of uuae dee replacing the position of Sacramento the facility with which concealable Cail 
Year Cities Population Suicides 100,000 for last year. The third highest rate weapons are available in the United we 
1900 100 16,822,918 2,590 15.4 fas r . : : bs al 
1901 100 —«:17.378.867 2730 18:6 was reported for Denver, Colo., which States in the absence of drastic and ian 
1902 100 17,934,812 2.988 16.7 also figured in the high record of 1932. effective legislation Ott: 
1903 100 18,490,757 3,335 18.0 ; ae . 3 Pe : 
1904 100 19,045,700 3,560 18.7 By way of contrast I give a similar The various methods of committing + a 
¢ D q 256 9 ene ° es ° vas 
1906 100 19,608,647 3.5600 18.2 statement of the 10 cities with lowest suicide are best shown in the table fol- Tor 
1906 100 20,158,392 3,394 16.8 — i . . : os 
1907 100 20,714,536 8,886 18.8 suicide rates in 1933, commencing with lowing, derived from the preliminary Vic 
1,6, 004 vo vr. . ° vs 
1909 100 21,825,426 4,447 20.4 Williamsport, Pa., with a rate of 2.1 report of the Census Office for 1932. on 
1910 100 22,383,297 4,377 19.6 > . : : : , 
seit 360 22'904-660 ae74 (aha per 100,000, followed by Troy, N. Y., This table is for the three years 1930- 
isis 16¢ 23,417,106 4.554 19.4 with 4.1, and Lansing, Mich., with 4.7. 32 and sufficient for the purpose of _ 
1914 100 24.471 925 5.106 20.9 Troy, N. Y., last year had the lowest illustrating the availability of con- : 
sts 4 o4,008.208 se = rate for the country at large, while venient methods of suicide, particularly ; | 
1917 100 26,099,089 4,358 16.7 Holyoke, Mass., which was second last poisonous gas and firearms. The in- - 
1918 100 26,561,545 3,870 14.6 : : aah : ; in 
1919 100 27,083,949 3.875 14.3 yun fourth this year. No explana- crease of gas suicides is particularly Ch 
ee 2 a Se tion can be made at the present time significant and the same is true of ' 
g a ,oBs ,at 5. ° ene es ° ° ° "18 
1922 100 28,551,754 4.258 14.9 as to why certain cities have rates of suicides due to jumping from high = 
1923 100 29,034,120 4,292 . . di : u 
sane +4 29°516 484 ry —s from one-tenth to one-fifth below the places, tall buildings, bridges, ete. a 
sees 4 seoen.ais 4.681 165 average while others have rates twice Suicides by firearms have increased 15 
20, . ,996 >. ° a: ‘ 2 vd, 
1927 100 30,963,579 5.196 16.8 as high. from 6802 in 1930 to 8050 in 1932, and h 
1928 100 31,087,156 5,625 17.9 sat : . p 
4 ¢ a4 > e s § s Ss $ y - 
1929 100 31,923,966 5,789 18.1 Ten Cities with Highest Suicide Rates in 1933 wicides by poisonous gas have in tot 
1930 100 $2,296,893 6,441 19.9 creased from 2578 to 3000. 
1931 100 32,797,490 6,725 20.5 Williamsport, Pa..%21 Niagara Falls,N.Y. 6.0 . os . . 
1932 100 33,273,085 7,083 21.3 . — ee 4.1 Malden, Mass. . 6.6 Until suicide is considered a public — 
1933 99 33,774,652 6,447 19.1 Lansing, Mich . 4.7 Quincy, Mass. ....6.3 h j im- Sui 
Holyoke, Mass..... 5.3 New Britain, Conn. 7.1 moni problem of ere _ 
: ar ami io.... 5.7 ri Mass..7.5 portanc oveme s 
The situation is more clearly revealed Hamilton, Ohio 5.7 Somerville, Mass..7.5 | e no improvement in the rate is 
by a more detailed analysis of the re- 
turns for 179 American cities for 1932 Suicide Deaths in the U. S. Registration Area, 1930-1932 -— 
and 1933, having in 1933 an aggregate aaa eg OO ee — po Fee 192 
: Se De 5 VOL JdUV-5ZS 2) ota 
population of nearly 42,500,000. In By solid or liquid poisons or by absorption of bes. 
these 179 citi th t h i fr corrosive substances. 192 
se ify cities the rate changed trom Sac ee eee 239 228 216 683 1.15 192 
20.8 per 100,000 in 1932 to 18.8 in 1933, Hydrocyanic acid .........++.0e.eeeees 130 238 357 725 1.22 192 
: : Opium, morphin, laudanum ............ 30 26 33 89 0.15 192 
a small but significant decrease reflect- Strychnin eaiewusseseteseeeeeessecess 354 401 395 1,150 1.94 199 
. , , nae : , i MN: sbsvacsasacensnews : 52 33 3: : 93 
ing improved economic conditions which MEN UME arcciecsetscoees elk 730s? Ssiwr:sti«i TS — 
have a direct bearing on a measurable Lysol se seeeeeeee ete e eee eeeeeecees 372 374 410 1,156 1.94 193 
‘. oe Other poisons or kind not stated...... 713 730 796 2,239 3.77 193 
proportion of the suicides due to un-_ By poisonous gas ..... sega irrretssestesess 2,578 2,832 3,000 8,410 14.16 192 
. . _ : By hanging or strangulation ................+:. 3,276 3,565 3,625 10,466 17.62 
employment, business failures, OO BIRD cccccsecceccsccoccccecssecsccsce 963 952 994 2.909 4.89 = 
discouragement, etc. This table ap- By firearms ........esesesceceeesceeeceeceees 6,802 7,515 8,050 22,367 37.65 | 
. ss By cutting or piercing instruments .......... 870 969 872 2,711 4.56 . 
pears elsewhere in this article. By jumping from high places ................44- 04 622 702 1,928 3.25 ing 
i j ici in- ee GUD | o '0.6 0050046066560 060b esses eenees 7 62 156 485 0.82 ; 
According to this table suicide in iy GEE MAUMEE (4202.osdcisacvecteaucaiescsse 190 167 169 526 0:89 qu 
creased in 74 cities, decreased in 103 lov 
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likely to be brought about. As I have 
often said before, there should be a 
national society interesting itself .in 
studies to prevent suicide. 

Suicides in the five largest cities are 
shown in the table below for 1932 and 
1933, indicative of a slight decrease in 
the rate from 20.6 to 18.3. The rate 


Official Year Book for 1934. The rates 
are mostly for recent five-year periods 
ending with 1929 to 1931. The 30 
countries represented show a range in 
the rates from 3.2 for Chile and 3.4 





International Suicide Rates 
Per 100,000 of Population 


Ee 
S 








decreased in all the cities with the ex- i scaasisisnl 1925-29 3.2 

ception of Los Angeles, where it in- Irish Free State...... 1927-31 3.4 

9 BEL ocncseseeeeness 1926-30 5.3 

creased from 28.8 to 30.4. i ee geass 1927-31 5.4 

Northern Ireland..... 1927-31 5.4 

icide in Five Largest Cities, 1931 and 1932 Norway ....-.++.++ 1926-30 6.4 

a . - Lithuania ........... 1925-29 6.7 

1932 1933 Netherlands ......... 1928-32 7.8 

Deaths Rate Deaths Rate SE, 6606862060000 1927-31 8.8 

Chicago ....... 597 16.9 579 «16.1 Italy ....-.seeeeeeee 1926-30 9.6 

RE 811 18.4 255 14.6 Scotland ........+.+. 1927-31 10.1 

Los Angeles .. 398 28.8 439 30.4 South Africa......... 1926-30 11.3 

New York .... 1,595 22.1 1,348 18.3 aT aoa etaene ss mt ey 

Philadelphia ... 353 17.8 332 16.7 ingland an ales.. “ . 

” <a <a «ae Clue Australia ........... 1927-81 12.8 

3,254 20.6 2,948 18.3 United States........ 1926-30 13.9 

DD. ctscesenecese 1927-31 15.1 

San : Sat New Zealand........ 1928-32 15.2 

I give next a tabulation of suicide BEC ccansnaaass 1925-29 15.2 

deaths in 14 Canadian cities for the EE Se cicab naw 1925-29 16.5 

9 Q P See 1926-30 16.8 

two years 1932 and 1933, showing a ec aleenk 1926-30 18.9 

ti ; 6 MD be 50 bese assess 1926-30 20.9 

reduction in the rate from 11.2 per + lL alee 1924.88 245 

100,000 to 9.9. The highest Canadian NE aceniaseens 1925-29 24.8 

: p Switzerland ......... 1927-31 25.1 

rate in 1933 was for Vancouver, B. Cio yee meee oe A SPR 1925-29 27.0 

or 17.3, followed by Saskatoon with + ean tee teeeeeeees coe ae iy 

a . _ , SPPTPT ELE LET 26- . 

17.2 and Calgary with 16.0. EE Si cw ecaas'nack 1925-29 34.5 

Suicide in Fourteen Canadian Cities, 1932 and 1933 
Rates per 100,000 
1932 1933 

Population Deaths Rate lopulation Deaths Rate 
EERE Le 30,122 2 6.6 30,184 0 -—-- 
Caigary ..... 85,365 5 5.9 87,371 14 16.0 
Edmonton ..........-- 80,828 15 13.6 82,829 . 9.7 
Hamilton .......... 153,504 12 7.8 154,276 11 7.1 
SE cdo sunawawsne 72,031 . 11.1 73,037 2 2.7 
ee Bee ae 839,167 51 6.1 £49,409 61 7.2 
SE toh wa wie ne 126,698 8 6.3 128,412 8 6.2 
BE ccc we eaneupaaan 132,494 6 4.5 135,885 7 5.2 
Saskatoon er 44,750 4 8.9 46,479 8 17.2 
DR oo earns 638,152 99 15.5 648,721 84 12.9 
Vancouver . ea 49 19.0 270,925 47 17.3 
NE ee gine 61,239 8 13.1 61,239 6 9.8 
WEEE csvceeesesenes 65,390 6 9.2 67,827 4 5.9 
Winnipeg ............++- 221,437 41 18.5 225,287 24 10.7 
2,800,293 314 11.2 2,861,881 “284 "9.9 
To facilitate the study of the subject for Irish Free State to 29.8 for 


in large cities I give below a table show- 
ing the suicide rates for New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and San Fran- 
cisco for the 14-year period 1920-1933. 
During these 14 years the total num- 
ber of suicides in New York City was 
15,143; in Chicago, 6971; in Philadel- 
phia, 4144; in San Francisco, 3002, a 
total of 29,260 for the four cities. 





Suicide in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, 1920-1933 
Rates per 100,000 


Phila- San 
New York Chicago delphia Francisco 

1920 14.6 13.3 10.5 25.5 
1921 11.6 16.4 13.9 36.9 
1922 13.3 13.9 15.4 29.9 
1923 13.6 13.2 14.8 32.9 
1924 13.4 14.8 15.8 36.8 
1925 14.8 14.0 13.1 30.6 
1926 14.0 15.8 15.9 34.1 
1927 16.3 15.4 15.0 42.0 
1928 17.6 17.6 15.8 39.9 
1929 18.3 15.0 17.4 36.8 
1930 20.1 18.9 17.6 41.1 
1931 21.2 17.9 16.8 37.5 
1932 22.1 16.9 17.8 39.9 
1933 18.3 16.1 16.7 38.0 
1920-1933 16.6 15.8 15.5 36.1 





Suicide in its international aspect 
indicates a wide range of local fre- 
quency best illustrated in the table fol- 
lowing derived from the New Zealand 
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Hungary and 34.5 for Austria. The 
United States comes in about midway 
with a rate of 13.9. 

In the industrial experience of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
the suicide rate declined from 10.6 per 
100,000 in 1932 to 10.0 in 1933. The 
disbursements for claim payments for 
suicide in 1933 were $5,278,632 com- 
pared with $1,286,538 in 1923. While 
in 1933 suicide payments constituted 
5.6 per cent of the total, the corre- 
sponding percentage in 1923 was only 
2.1. The disastrous effects of the de- 
pression are perhaps nowhere more 
pronounced than in life insurance ex- 
perience the country over due, of 
course, largely to the fact that the ma- 
jority of persons carry insurance at 
the present time. 

A notable event in the study of 
suicide as a social problem of outstand- 
ing importance was the publication in 
1933 of a treatise by Dr. Louis I. Dub- 
lin and Miss Bessie Bunzel. The work 
reflects a vast amount of useful in- 
formation and intelligent analysis not 
otherwise available, and should be con- 
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sulted by all who wish to grasp the 
tragic background of the problem of 
self-destruction. It deals rather too 
briefly with the question of borderland 
cases in which the sanity of the suicide 
receives consideration. That there is a 
close relation between mental diseases 
and many suicides cannot be questioned 
in the light of the available facts on 
the subject. Mental diseases have been 
increasing in this country and the num- 
ber of patients “in institutions or at 
large is astonishing. Since 1880 the 
ratio of mental patients in state hos- 
pitals has increased from 63.7 per 100,- 
000 to 236.1 in 1931. Taking the num- 
ber of patients in 1904 as 100, the 
corresponding number in 1931 was 225. 

The best available information on 
the subject of an increase in mental 
afflictions is provided by the annual re- 
port of the Department of Mental 
Hygiene of the State of New York. In 
that state the number of patients in 
state hospitals for mental diseases has 
increased from 387.5 per 100,000 in 
1917 to 471.8 in 1933. The number of 
new admissions has increased from 72.9 
per 100,000 in 1897 to 108.1 in 1933. 
The actual number of persons in state 
institutions for the insane has in- 
creased from 38,764 in 1917 to 64,217 
in 1933. But this is only part of the 
story, for due to the overcrowded con- 
dition of most institutions for the men- 
tally afflicted, the rate of discharge is 
equivalent to about 50 per cent. 

In the United States as a whole in 
1930, the number of patients on the 
books of state institutions for the in- 
sane at the beginning of the year was 
$12,133. New admissions during the 
year numbered 82,189, while discharges 
numbered 38,538. The number of men- 
tal patients on parole in 1930 was 31,- 
882, or about 10 per cent of the total 
number of patients on the books of 
state hospitals. While the average daily 
resident population of patients in the 
United States in 1930 in hospitals for 
mental diseases was 278,829, the normal 
capacity of the hospitals was 247,407, 
showing an excess of 31,422 over ca- 
pacity, equivalent to 12.7 per cent, com- 
pared with 7.1 per cent in 1926. 

The study of individual cases of 
suicide leaves no reason for question- 
ing that the United States at the pres- 
ent time contains a much higher pro- 
portion of mentally unbalanced men 
and women than was the case 30 or 50 
years ago. The stress and the strain 
of the present industrial and financial 
depression has naturally increased the 
suicidal impulse, as is readily shown in 
many individual cases reported in the 
daily press. Yet though this is clearly 
realized practically nothing is done to 
extend a helping hand to borderland 
cases which to a considerable degree 
could be saved from self-destruction.* 
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Somst* 


The number of potential suicides is of successful suicides was 69 and the of the truth, which, in many cases, is 
anywhere from twice to three times number of suicide attempts was 184. hidden by relatives to protect the fam- 
No extended effort has been made in ily reputation. Time and again cases [| sui 



































the number of actual suicides who suc- 
ceed in their efforts. In Denver, Colo., this country to determine the rate of occur where a number of attempts, for 
for example, according to the police suicidal failures to suicidal successes. known to the family and treated light- ord 
surgeon’s report for 1933, the number But even at best, statistics fall short ly, terminatein success. No threat of sulk 
s 
lost 
the 
SUICIDE IN 179 AMERICAN CITIES a 
s an¢ 
_ ~—1932 —_ p-—————1989 _ ee 1932 ~~ —1933-——. var 
Death Death Death Death ; 
Popu- Rate per Popu- Rate per Popu- Rate per Popu- Rate per thi: 
lation Deaths 100,000 lation Deaths 100,000 lation Deaths 100,000 lation Deaths 100,000 fro! 
Akron, Ohio....... 265,192 39 14.7 269,704 44 16.3+ Malden, Mass...... 59,980 5 8.3 60,844 4 6.6— 
Albany, N. Y...... 130,463 18 13.8 131,819 22 16.7+ Manchester, N. H. 77,185 14 18.1 14 18.1+ and 
Allentown, Pa..... 96,721 16 16.5 98,569 20 20.3+ Manhattan & Bronx 3, 15 57, 144 949 20.1 772 24.4— 
Altoona, Pa........ 86,779 6 6.9 88,879 7 7.9+ Massillon, Ohio... : 3 10.6 4 13.7+ lar 
Atlanta, Ga....... 3 55 17.9 323,757 56 17.3— Memphis, Tenn.... 57 20.9 43 15.3 ine: 
Atlantic City, N. J. 20 28.7 71,073 25 35.2+ Miami, __ SR 39 50.4 30 22.0— 
Auburn, N. Y..... 11 29.9 36,808 7 19.0— Milwaukee, Wis.... 604,628 115 19.0 109 17.7— stré 
Augusta, Ga....... 6 9.7 62,799 . 12.7+- Minneapolis, Minn. 482,608 111 23.0 106 21.6— 
Baltimore, Md..... 174 21.2 827,221 162 19.6— Mobile, Ala....... 69,822 8 11.5 4 12.84 han 
Bayonne, N. J..... 10 10.9 92,840 17 18.3+ Montgomery, Ala.. 68,809 17 24.7 7 10.0— aire 
Berkeley, Cal...... 87,7 14 15.9 90,299 15 16.6+ Mt. Vernon....... 64,665 5 G67 9 13.74 " 
Bethlehem, Pa..... 59,173 9 15.2 59,539 14 23.5+ Nashville, Tenn... 161,588 27 16.7 29 17.64 hou 
Binghamton, Ala... 78,822 12 15.2 79,782 7 8.8— Newark, N. J..... 448,385 93 20.7 451,073 84 18.6 
Birmingham, Ala.. 277,282 49 17.7 285,106 38 13.3— New Bedford, Mass. 110,707 23 20.8 109,867 14 12.7 the' 
Boston, Mass...... 788,397 139 17.6 791,601 120 15.2— New Britain, Conn. 70,045 7 10.0 70,897 5 7.1 life 
Bridgeport, 43 29.2 147,691 31 21.0— Newburg, N. Y.... 31,464 ~ 25.4 31,548 6 19.0 
Brockton, 7 11.0 63,977 18 28.1+- New Haven, Conn. 162,685 25 15.4 162,697 24 14.8 this 
Brooklyn, 413 15.4 2,745,495 368 13.4— New Orleans, La.. 474,341 92 19.4 97 20.24 
Buffalo, N. 5! 67 11.4 593,941 66 11.1— New Rochelle, N.Y. 57,001 12 21.1 15 25.9+ our 
Cambridge, Mass.. 114,507 8 7.0 114,891 13 11.3+ Newton, Mass..... 69,461 6 £.6 7 9.84 hi 
Camden, N. J...... 119,213 20 16.8 119,441 33 27.6+ Newport, R. I.... 29,825 5 16.8 5 16.7 anaes 
Canton, Ohio...... 108,794 9 8.3 110,522 15 13.6+ Niagara Falls,N.Y. 80,833 13 16.1 5 6.0 tow 
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suicide should ever be taken lightly, 
for it is always an evidence of a dis- 
ordered mind near to a climax of the 
suicidal impulse. 

Since not far from 25,000 lives are 
lost by suicide at the present time in 
the course of a year, certainly efforts 
to prevent self-destruction should be 
better organized on a national scale 
and prosecuted vigorously to the ad- 
vantage of society at large. While in 
this country the suicide rate is far 
from the maximum reached for Austria 
and Hungary, nevertheless in particu- 
lar localities the rates border on the 
incredible. Suicide represents every 
strata of society from the tramp who 
hangs himself in a barn to the million- 
aire who shoots himself in a _pent- 
house. But America is apparently apa- 
thetic regarding this loss of human 
life, which is nowhere as cheap as in 
this country, as made evident by both 
our murder and our suicide rates, 
which reveal an appalling indifference 
toward the victims of a disorganized 
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International Suicide Rates, 1921-1932 
Rate per 100,000 
United England Irish Northern : 
States and Wales Scotland Free State Ireland Finland 
1921 12.5 9.9 5.6 2.4 4.7 11.3 
1922 11.8 10.2 5.6 3.3 4.5 10.5 
ea 11.6 10.3 6.7 2.5 4.0 11.4 
ee 12.1 9.6 7.4 3.2 5.4 13.8 
1925 12.1 11.5 7.6 3.0 6.0 15.1 
1926 12.8 11.4 8.7 4.3 5.0 14.8 
a ee 13.3 12.5 10.4 3.2 6.4 17.2 
1928 13.6 12.4 9.8 3.3 5.1 16.7 
1929 14.0 12.6 9.8 3.8 5.7 18.6 
1930 15.7 12.7 10.3 2.8 4.9 21.8 
_, ae 16.8 12.9 10.2 3.7 5.0 22.1 
Wee tere 17.5 14.3 10.2 3.7 5.6 aes 
state of society still far from a truly arrested, suggestive of an improve- 


civilized state of existence. 

In concluding this review I give a 
table of suicide death rates for the 
period 1921-1932 for six countries for 
the purpose of convenient reference to 
the international aspects of the suicide 
problem. 

The above tabulation clearly empha- 
sizes the upward trend of the suicide 
rate in other countries than the United 
States up to the end of 1932. For 
1933, unfortunately, international data 
are not yet available, but the indica- 
tions are that the increase has been 


ment in economic conditions the world 
over, particularly in the unemployment 
situation. Highly suggestive also are 
the comparatively low rates for sui- 
cides in countries with a predominating 
Catholic population, which is the only 
religion .that makes suicide an unfor- 
givable sin. 





*For an admirable discussion of suicide as a 
problem in mental hygiene, see the bulletin of 
The National Council for Mental Hygiene, 
London, April, 1934, where the question of 
Suicide and Society is discussed by Dr. Bernard 
Hart and Dr. J. E. Nicole to excellent ad- 
vantage. 





What of Life Insurance? 
(Concluded from page 7) 


likely that substantial increases in life 
insurance production will be seen in 
the very near future. Individuals 
whose primary, consideration is protec- 
tion for their families and provision 
for their retiring years, are increas- 
ingly turning to life insurance and an- 
nuities as an appropriate medium. A 
remarkable development in the insur- 
ance and investment field is the swing 
to annuities and retirement insurance 
throughout the country. Men and 
women of mature years who have come 
through the depression with funds still 
available are buying immediate annui- 
Persons of young and middle ages 
are investing in deferred annuities and 


ties. 


retirement policies; security for the 
future is a primary consideration. 
Individuals who have been insured 


or who have been forced to surrender 
their policies will want new insurance 
if they are now insurable. Those who 
would normally have purchased insur- 
ance during the depression years but 
who have been unable to do so will be 
prospective applicants as business im- 
proves. Others who have depended on 
the securities markets for investment 
purposes are increasingly turning to 
endowment and retirement insurance 
and annuities as primary channels of 
investment. 

Life insurance has proved its sound- 
ness through this and previous depres- 
Insurance sales will continue to 
increase greatly. The agent who has 
concentrated on life insurance solely 


sions. 
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should now study and understand an- 
nuities. By so doing he will be in a 
position to render a distinct service for 
the social good and at the same time 
improve his personal position. 

The life insurance agent who main- 
tains an awareness of present day con- 
ditions, developments and trends, and 
who keeps abreast of current thought 
is in a fortunate position. One ever 
important trend is the “swing to annui- 
ties.” Every agent should remember 
it because here lies the road to sub- 
stantial achievement and success. 


Social Insurance 


(Continued from page 7) 


tion of today that discounting the pres- 
ent is as important as the careful con- 
sideration of the trend of the future. 
It is this discounting of the present, 
it is this planning for tomorrow’s wel- 
come which lies behind the parade of 
the alphabets as they carry their ban- 
ners from Washington out into the 
smallest hamlets of the country. The 
writing-off has become more important 
in the pages of ledgers and journals, 
than the swelling of capital for produc- 
tive purposes. This is one reason why 
the task of getting our credit system 
once more into full swing, appears, and 
indeed, turns out to be so extremely 
difficult. The country finds itself in 
the position of an industry which has 
just reached the end of the pioneering 
stage with its dizzy tempo, its limit- 
less chances and its tremendous profits, 
now settling down to stabilization and 


consolidation. Overhead has to be re- 
duced, hence the discharge of so many 
workers; capitalization is _ inflated, 
hence the radical cut in operating 
funds; the charges on real estate, taxes 
and transportation prove excessive; 
hence the closing of some branches and 
the migration of others to more ad- 
vantageous points perhaps somewhere 
in the Middle West. 

In this light, social insurance is not 
an achievement, it is a gesture of 
resignation to existing conditions which 
very easily may be more forcefully 
demonstrated in years to come. It will 
not help business so much to gain some- 
thing as it will help it to get adjusted 
in its struggle for consolidation. It 
will and must be a burden on the na- 
tion’s pocketbook as much as the NRA 
darkens the earning opportunities of 


the individual manufacturer, or the 
AAA seems a doubtful blessing to 
many a farmer. The government is 


not in business to pour out the profits 
but to lay the foundation from which 
years hence prosperity and security 
may be harvested. 

It seems obvious that in this new 
arrangement there must also be a new 
place for life insurance which in the 
past was built on the saving, that is, 
earning capacity of the people. More 
than half of the entire population of 
this country are policyholders, which 
speaks volumes for both the country’s 
wealth and the life insurance industry. 
The latter is far ahead of anything the 
world has ever seen, something like 
two-thirds of the world insurance value 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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Wm. T. Nash Had Unique 


Life Insurance Career 


Conceived First Workable Plan 
of Income Insurance; W ell 
Known as Insurance Educator 





The death of William T. Nash last 
week at his home in Franklin, Ind., 
removes from the insurance scene an- 
other of the pioneers who made the life 
insurance business what it is today. 
He was in his 76th year when he died, 
after several years of illness. 

Mr. Nash became ill almost four 
years ago and three years ago last 
January it was necessary to have one 
of his legs amputated. While he had 
been able to take motor rides about 
Franklin and even to Indianapolis, he 
had hardly had a day free from intense 
suffering during the past four years, 
and in recent months he had welcomed 
death as a relief. Funeral services 
were held from the residence Friday 
morning at 9:30 o’clock. Burial was 
in Greenlawn Cemetery, Franklin. 

Mr. Nash was a son of the Rev. and 
Mrs. J. H. Nash, and was born in the 
little steamboat town of Leclaire, Scott 
County, Iowa, on the Mississippi River, 
or June 20, 1859. Just a week ago he 
rounded out his 75 years of life. Mr. 
Nash’s father was a Presbyterian min- 
ister and the son spent two years at 
Monmouth College, at Monmouth, IIL, 
after which he became engaged in the 
life insurance business, a profession 
he followed much of his life. 

His contributions to this magazine 
will be recalled by all who knew him. 
For the past two decades his leaflets, 
planned to sell and to conserve life in- 
surance, have been published by The 
Spectator. And through this medium 
Mr. Nash rendered a service impossible 
te evaluate. 

During the past 25 years Mr. Nash 
has been a contributing editor of The 
Spectator. In this connection, his ar- 
ticles have been syndicated and sold to 
life insurance companies throughout 
the world by the hundreds of thousands 
of copies. 

Following the serious illness of Mr. 
Nash and after the amputation of his 
leg, The Spectator Company staged 
what it termed “Nash Month,” during 





William T. Nash 


which time all the salesmen of the com- 
pany made a special drive to sell Nash 
publications. The testimonial sales 
campaign was highly successful and 
insurance friends throughout the coun- 
try helped make it so by turning in 
special orders for the Nash pamphlets 
during that special month. It was a 
tribute that helped the author of the 
publications to forget his suffering for 
many days. 

The most noted contribution Mr. 
Nash made to the life insurance busi- 
ness was his conception of the monthly 
income insurance plan. He saw so 
many instances where life insurance, 
paid out in a lump sum to beneficiaries 
was dissipated, that he began to work 
on a plan to pay the benefits in month- 
ly installments. After he had formu- 
lated his plans he presented them to 
some of the large New York companies 
and the plan was adopted 29 years ago, 
and now practically every life insur- 
ance company in the world writes in- 
come insurance. 

On Jan. 1, 1931, as a tribute to Mr. 
Nash and on the 25th anniversary of 
the adoption of the income insurance 
payment plan, The Spectator published 
a special edition dedicated to Mr. Nash 
in which the history of the origin of the 
income plan and of his labors to sell 
the plan to skeptical life insurance ex- 
ecutives was given fully. Mr. Nash 
was also one of the first to suggest the 
payment of insurance premiums on the 

(Concluded on page 16) 


Baltimore Association 
Bans Part-time Agents 


Part-timers or Their Employers 
Not Eligible for Membership; 
Newspaper Campaign Started 





BALTIMORE, June 30—The Balti- 
more Life Underwriters Association 
has started an intensive campaign 


against the part-time insurance agent, 
part of which consists of advertising 
in the daily papers showing why the 
public should buy insurance only 
through a full-time agent. 

An amendment to the constitution 
adopted some time ago by the associa- 
tion and effective July 1 opposing the 
solicitation of life insurance by part- 
time agents, provides that “members of 
the Baltimore Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation (both agents and those who em- 
ploy agents in Baltimore and vicinity) 
who fail to comply with this article will 
forfeit their membership.” 

Under the heading of “Insist Upon 
the Services of a Full-Time, Trained In- 
surance Agent” the following advertise- 
ment is being published in the local 
papers: 

“There never has been a time when 
the man who is buying life insurance 
so needed the advice of a thoroughly 
trained, fully competent insurance 
agent as he does right now. This is true 
for four reasons: 

“1. In recent years life insurance 
has become an increasingly large and 
an increasingly important part of most 
men’s estates; in many cases it is the 
only estate left. 

“2. Because life insurance has come 
through the depression meeting its ob- 
ligations 100 per cent, more and more 
men and women are turning to life in- 
surance for the investment of their 
savings. 

“3. Men who have been forced to drop 
their life insurance by the economic 
hardships of the last five years, are 
buying life insurance again. 

“4, Life insurance now is written in 
so many and such varied forms, to serve 
so many different purposes, that the 
buyer finds the advice of a fully trained 
insurance man of real value in helping 
him choose the type of contract and the 
settlement agreement best suited to the 
purpose he has in mind.” 
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Abraham Lincoln Life 
Meeting All Demands 


Reporting on the financial condition 
of the Abraham Lincoln Life Insurance 
Company of Springfield, Ill., the insur- 
ance department of that State compli- 
ments the company’s management in 
the following terms: 

The matter of policy loans, cash 
surrender values, granting extended 
and paid-up insurance and the payment 
of death, disability and health claims 
was thoroughly gone into. From this 
check it was found that the company is 
prompt in the payment of policy claims 
upon proper proof and settlements are 
made in accordance with the various 
contracts. ‘ 

In connection with cash loans and 
surrenders, the company is at the pres- 
ent time meeting all demands upon 
proper affidavits being presented in 
compliance with the regulations there- 
to as formulated by the Illinois insur- 
ance department. 

Commenting on the report, H. B. 
Hill, president of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Life, says, ““We have stemmed the 
tide of this depression. We have mas- 
tered the situation and are now in a 
similar position to that which some 
people were in after the World War— 
the period of reconstruction and re- 
habilitation. We are alive to the situa- 
tion and feel that we will come out 
victorious.” 


Death of Dr. Andres Castella 


The recent death of Dr. Andres 
Castella y Abreu, noted insurance au- 
thority in Cuba and founder of the ad- 
justing firm of Dr. Castella e Hijos of 
Havana, has removed one of the best- 
known figures from the insurance scene 
there. Dr. Castella was prominently 
identified with the insurance affairs of 
Cuba for over 40 years. The firm will 
continue to operate under the old name. 
Andres Castella, Jr., is one of its mem- 
The others are Cesar Castella, 
Julio Lecuona and Jose Lecuona. 


bers. 


Dr. H. S. Warner Retires 


From Active Service 


Dr. H. S. Warner, medical referee for 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company in 
New York City for nearly 30 years, 
retired from active medical service 
July 1. 

Previous to his association with the 
Aetna Life, Doctor Warner had prac- 
ticed medicine in New York City for 
12 years and was at one time resident 
physician in the City Hospital there. 
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American National 
Insurance Co., 
Galveston, Texas 
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S will be noted, the company 

A erected and joined together two 

modern eleven-story office build- 

ings, occupying one block frontage and 
one-half block in width. 

The original building, a steel and 
concrete structure with white terra 
cotta exterior walls was completed in 
1913. 

The new portion of the building, a 
reinforced concrete structure with ex- 
terior walls finished with brick and art 
stone, was completed for occupancy 
in January, 1930. 

The main entrance, vestibule and ele- 
vator lobby, on the first floor, has the 
walls finished with Roman Travertine 
stone and with decorated oak ceilings. 
Floors of modernistic designed ter- 
razzo in appropriate colors. The eleva- 
tor fronts are finished in etched bronze. 


Cost of Continental Suit 
Reaches Total of $139,084 


State Superintendent of Insurance 
Robert Emmet O’Malley has asked Cir- 
cuit Judge O’Neill Ryan to allow fees 
totaling $35,000 to the special attor- 
neys who assisted Powell B. McHaney, 
attorney for the Missouri Insurance 
Department, in the preparation and 
presentation of the successful receiver- 
ship suit against the Continental Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mo. 
This application presented to the court 
on June 28 brought the total amount of 
fees and expenses sought by various 
persons in the Continental Life case 
to $139,084. 

The attorneys who would share in 
the $35,000 asked by O’Malley are 
James P. Aylward and Albert A. Ridge 
of Kansas City, and Frank P. Asche- 
meyer. Ridge with McHaney, who is 
the salaried counsel of the department, 
did the bulk of the work on the case. 
McHaney has been allowed $1,200 for 
expenses incurred during the trial. 

Counsel for the company have asked 
fees of $80,000. Theodore Rassieur and 
his son, George Rassieur, seek $40,000; 
Frank Pace of Little Rock, Ark., $25,- 
000, and Former Circuit Judge Albert 
D. Nortoni, general counsel for the 
company, $10,000 to $15,000. 

E. B. Tolar, who was in charge of 
the company’s assets from Jan. 3 to 
May 25 as the agent of the court pend- 
ing the outcome of the receivership 
suit, has asked $15,000 for this work, 
although the insurance laws seem to 
limit his compensation to only $150 a 
month. He was informed of the low fee 
at the time he took charge. However, 
he contends now that he performed 
services over and above those stipu- 
lated by the court order placing him in 
charge. 








The American National Insurance 
executive offices located on the eleventh 
floor are finished with South African 
and Philippine mahogany paneled 
walls, excepting the directors room 
which is finished in plain oak. The 
ceilings in these offices are finished in 
ornamental plaster inspired from the 
seventeenth century period of the En- 
glish Renaissance. The floors are over- 
laid with rubber tile. The corridors 
on the executive office floors are wain- 
scoted with tile seven feet high and 
with doors of ebony inlaid mahogany. 

The various department offices are 
finished with terrazzo floors, mahogany 
woodwork and with tile wainscot in the 
corridors. 
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Wm. T. Nash 


(Concluded from page 14) 


weekly plan and he was asked to come 
Fast by a large insurance company to 
formulate plans in detail for this new 
insurance feature. He was given an 
office in the headquarters of one of the 
largest eastern companies and_ re- 
mained there several months while he 
worked on the details and held con- 
ferences with the company’s directors. 
The plan was later adopted. 

Mr. Nash was a lover of adventure 
curing his busy life and he found many 
opportunities to slip away from his 
work for days or weeks for fishing or 
hunting trips. He knew the fishing 
streams and lakes of the West and the 
big game hunting grounds of the Con- 
tinent so well that on several occasions 
he was called upon to superintend ex- 
peditions of Germany Army officers and 
scientists who desired to go out in 
search of big game specimens. These 
trips took him through all of the Amer- 
ican Rockies and into the Canadian 
wilds. On another occasion he piloted a 
group of American business men into 
the wilds of South and Central Amer- 
ica on an expedition to locate certain 
kinds of timber. His knowledge of 
what an exploring group would need 
on a trip into the wilderness and his 
ability to guide parties through un- 
charted country, caused him to be rec- 
ommended for these positions by Col- 
William F. “Buffalo Bill’ Cody, 
whose close personal friend he was for 
many years. 

Mr. Nash had traveled extensively 
and there was hardly a nook or corner 
of the United States with which he was 
not familiar, and he had a _ remark- 
ably wide circle of friends that covered 
the entire country. He numbered 
among his friends noted business men, 
doctors, lawyers, statesmen, and _in- 
dustrialists. He had a personal ac- 
quaintance with the members of the 
notorious Dalton gang who terrorized 
the Southwest 40 years ago. He met 
up with them while stopping at a 
plains hotel out in Oklahoma and was 
introduced to them by the proprietor of 
the hotel. They were so seemingly cul- 
tured and gentlemanly that it was hard 
to realize they were noted outlaws, Mr. 
Nash has related. 

Long after the passing of William T. 
Nash young folk will profit by the les- 
sons he taught. “Borrowing From 
Mary,” “Buck Adam’s Will,” and “Sav- 
ing What You Leave all will be good 
a hundred years from now. 


onel 


Cameron and Chambreau 


In Actuarial Partnership 
J. C. Cameron and W. W. Cham- 
breau have associated as consulting 


actuaries and tax consultants and are 
prepared to offer their services in every 
branch of the life insurance business, 
including Federal income tax matters. 
The firm name will be Cameron and 
Chambreau. Head office has been opened 
in Harris Trust Bldg., 111 West Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago, Ill. Offices hereto- 
fore maintained by W. W. Chambreau 
in Washington, D. C., 1218 Shoreham 
Bldg., will be continued by the new firm. 


It is the intention of the firm to 
send out bulletins from time to time giv- 
ing a more detailed outline of the 
nature of the services it is prepared to 
render the life insurance business, state 
and municipal bodies. 


William R. Hanmer 
Dies In_ Explosion 

William R. Mamner, special district 
superintendent of Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, was killed this 
morning by explosion of an oil range 
in his home at 36 Chapman Street, 
East Hartford, last Thursday. 











Chis Is Compensation! 


“Selling Life Insurance,” 
a dean of agents once said, 
“involves far more than 
merely ‘earning a 
There’s the additional satis- 
faction of knowing you have 


helped somebody.” 


Widows Know! 


Che Prudential 


Susurauce Company of America 


Epwarp D. 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


living.’ 


DUFFIELD, President 
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What Life Insurance 
Advertising Is For 


In the current issue of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company’s News 
Letter, edited by Stewart Anderson, is 
a discussion of life company national 
advertising programs, its aims and re- 
sults. The @uthor covers this subject, 
interesting to all agents, so concisely 
that his article is reprinted in full in 
the following: 

There is no riotous inflow of 
pons from the national magazine ad- 
vertising of the life insurance com- 
panies, and probably there never will 
be. No company when planning a pro- 
gram does it in the expectation that 
the accruing benefits will take that 
form. Rather is the advertising edu- 
cational in its influence, and the process 
is a lengthy one and not for a season. 
All of the companies receive sugges- 
tions that they try out a three months’ 
or a six months’ or a year’s campaign, 
and some of the suggesters glowingly 
picture the returns which are sure to 
be had. But there is nothing to it, and 
we all know it, and consequently are 
The aim 
is to plant firmly in the public mind 
the name of the company, its desirable 
attributes as an unassailably sound in- 
stitution, and the vital value and im- 
perative need of life insurance for the 
severalties of family protection, for 
business protection, for old-age main- 
tenance, for estate conservation, and, 
generally, for the function of enabling 
man or woman, living or dying, to carry 
cut life’s plans. That accomplished, the 
agent must do the remainder; and be- 
the educational work per- 
formed by the advertising, his task is 
made, if not easy, at least less difficult. 
The comparatively few coupons that 
come, to any company, are merely a 
by-product, and are not the intended, 
the expected, the desired return for the 
investment in magazine space. 


cou- 


cause of 


Silver Anniversary 


Lorne K. File, B.A., F.I.A., F.A.S., 
associate actuary of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company has _ completed 
twenty-five years’ service with that 
company. He entered the Canada Life 
actuarial department in 1909. Four 
years later he was appointed assistant 
actuary and in 1924 he became associate 
actuary. Mr. File is one of the best 
known of Canadian actuaries. He has 
done a great deal of valuable work in 
the interests of the life insurance busi- 
ness as a whole. For many years he 
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Life Official Ils Author 
of Widely Read Article 

Sumter L. Lowery, Jr., chairman of 
the board of the Gulf States Life In- 
surance Company, Jacksonville, Fla., 
recently wrote an article for the “Re- 
view of Reviews and World’s Work,” 
in which he advocated the immediate 
building of the Gulf-Atlantic Ship Ca- 
nal across the State of Florida. He 
pointed out that this project fits in ad- 
mirably with the President’s recovery 
plans and that it would prove the great- 
est transportation blessing since the 
construction of the Panama Canal. The 
article was widely reprinted in news- 
papers and magazines throughout the 
country. 


Editor Develops Unique 
"Reader Interest" Test 


The editor of “American Central 
Items,” issued by the American Central 
Life, of Indianapolis, recently inaugu- 
rated a unique method for ascertaining 
the reader interest aroused by the maga- 
zine. Buried in the subject matter of 
one or two articles in recent issues have 
appeared the line: “Clip this article and 
send it in; you will be suitably re- 
warded.” For each clipping sent in the 
agent is sent some sort of award that 
can be handed to the prospect as a 
good-will builder. 

The number of clippings sent in is 
used as a barometer to indicate the 
kind of material most appreciated and 
most widely read by the fieldman. 


A First Quarter 


Business Survey 

The State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company in a comparison of business 
issued during the first four months of 
1933 and 1934 finds the size of the av- 
erage policy has decreased from $3,180 
te $2,968. 

Approximately 25 per cent more busi- 
ness has been issued this year than last. 
Number of lives written has increased 
more than 33 per cent. 

It is found that business on life plans 
has increased slightly, containing more 
than 71 per cent of the total issued. 
Ordinary life accounts for more than 
48 per cent of the total. The sale of 
family income policies is larger over 


AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


RDINARILY, Arthur’ Brisbane 

throws a terriffic scare into me 
when he elects to comment on things 
scientific—matters such as the very 
brief time it would take the insect world 
to inundate humanity, barring nature’s 
balance of power, or what might hap- 
pen if the tail of a comet should en- 
velop the earth, but not so the other 
day when he reported some of the find- 
ings of some body of scientists. The 
heading over his column was “Ice Age 
Coming Back,” and to that I feverently 
exclaim, “Let ’er come!” A more ap- 
propriate moment to let the world in 
en this prophecy could not have been 
selected unless, indeed, he had chosen 
the exact present moment when the 
thermometer has attained such heights 
as even to stifle that old “heat and hu- 
midity” joke. 


* 


DON’T know whether or not the 

Newspaper Guild constitution and 
by-laws guarantee to each columnist 
the inalienable right to do one piece 
each summer about the heat, but it 
should. They would do it anyway, and 
besides I don’t belong to the Newspaper 
Guild. However, I did not intend to 
do an entire column about the weather. 
I merely wanted to go on record as 
saying that Frank Buck has never seen 
such temperature in the jungles of 
Ceylon as exists between here and 
Sixtieth Street. 


* * * 


HAT I did want to do more was 

to pass along the comment of 
W. S. Fuller, Prudential manager for 
southern Ohio at Cincinnati, concern- 
ing my column on “life insurance as a 
game.” He says: “This also is my pet 
peeve and whenever we are out and 
Mrs. Fuller hears anybody refer to our 
business as ‘the life insurance game’ 
she knows just what effect it is having 


| on me. I insist that ours is a business 


the period, the average size policy being | 


$5,100, approximately the same as last 
year. 








has made valuable contributions to the 
activities of the various actuarial 
societies. 


and not a game. Ina game there is 
competition in which someone wins and 
someone loses. In the life insurance 
business everybody wins, because it 
makes no difference whether we look at 
life insurance from the company’s 


| standpoint, or from the agent’s stand- 


point, or from the standpoint of the 
policyholder. In each case we see the 
same thing, because there is only one 
thing to see and that is the interest of 
the policyholder.” 
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SALES AIDS . . . Back of the field men of 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 


pany of Fort Wayne, Indiana, are effective sales plans— 


a complete line of policies—national advertising—an 


efficient Home Office. LNL men have help on the road 


to success. » » 





Consecutive Weekly Production 


The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa has for many years em- 
phasized the value of consecutive 
weekly production and in advancing 
such work maintains the “Equiowa 
One-A-Week Club,” an organization 
composed of agents who report at 
least one completed application each 
week according to club rules. As a re- 
sult, there are now more than 100 
agents of the company who are mem- 
bers of this organization, with records 
ranging from eight weeks, which com- 
prise the qualifying period, up to more 
than 700 weeks. 

Notable among the records estab- 
lished by agents of the company is 
that of W. B. Strief, a member of the 
Des Moines Agency since 1926, who on 
May 26 attained his 400th “One-A- 
Week Club” anniversary. Mr. Strief 
has produced at least one application 
each week since the signing of his con- 
tract, and he is typical of the high 
type of underwriter to be found in the 


ranks of those who are veteran mem- 
bers of this organization. 

Others to celebrate notable anniver- 
saries in the “Equiowa One-A-Week 
Club” during May were: C. L. Nichols, 
agent in Wenatchee, Wash., for the 
Seattle Agency, who celebrated his 
150th anniversary, and F. L. McCor- 
mick, Oskaloosa, Iowa, agent for the 
Des Moines Agency, who celebrated his 
100th. 

Change of Managers In 
West Coast Office 


Percy M. Jost, manager of the North- 
ern California branch office of the Sun 
Life of Canada, with offices in San 
Francisco, will retire of his own voli- 
tion from the supervisory position as 
of July 12. He will, however, remain 
with the company at San Francisco. 
Mr. Jost is second vice-president of the 
San Francisco Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, Inc., and has been very active 
in constructive life underwriting move- 
ments. 





Mass. Mutual Agents 
Honor President Sargeant 


The twenty-third of June marked the 
fiftieth anniversary of President Sar- 
geant’s connection with the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
In honor of this occasion the fieldmen 
of the company, on their own initiative, 
staged an impressive salute which took 
the form of a shower of 1389 applica- 
tions for a total of $5,829,988 of new 
insurance—every application prepaid. 

This splendid performance outstrips 
any day’s results in the company’s his- 
tory. The fact that the premium was 
paid in advance on every application 
submitted makes the occasion particu- 
larly noteworthy. During the day a 
beautiful gold loving cup, the gift of 
the general agents of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, was presented to Mr. 
Sargeant by Corydon K. Litchard and 
Lovell H. Cook, general agents at 
Springfield. 


Free retirement benefits have been 
established for its employees by Julius 
Aderer, Inc., of New York City, manu- 
facturer of dental gold alloys. 








ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


One of the Oldest and Strongest in the Business 
Reliable representatives desired in Missouri, Kansas and Illinois 


F. H. KREISMANN, President 


MISSOURI 
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Metropolitan Appoints 
Lotka Asst. Statistician 
Well-Known Author Fourteen Years 


With Company; Specialist In Insur- 
ance and Population Trends 








Alfred J. Lotka, D.Sc., well known in 
the field of vital statistics, has been ap- 
pointed assistant statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Doctor Lotka has been connected with 
the statistical bureau of the Metro- 
politan for 10 years in various capaci- 
ties and until his recent appointment 
was its general supervisor. 

Doctor Lotka has specialized in the 
study of insurance, medical and popula- 
tion statistics. He received his D.Sc. 
degree at the University of Birming- 
ham, England. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, in Germany, Cornell 
University, and studied for two years 
at Johns Hopkins. He wrote “The 
Money Value of Man” in collaboration 
with Dr. Louis I. Dublin, third vice- 
president and statistician of the Metro- 
politan. He also is the author of “Ele- 
ments of Physical Biology,” the first 
book of its kind to be written, and his 
many papers on vital statistical topics 
are extensively quoted in this country, 
in England, France, Germany and in 
other countries. 

Officers for the Year 1934-1935 

The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters elected the following 
board of officers at the recent election 
meeting: President, Millard R. Orr, 
C.L.U., Massachusetts Mutual Life; 
first vice-president, Alexander V. Tis- 
dale, C.L.U., Connecticut Mutual Life; 
second vice-president, Allan D. Wallis, 
Equitable Life Company of Iowa; treas- 
urer, Newton B. Misell, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of U. S. Directors, 
terms expiring 1937: Lester U. Weaver, 
New York Life; Wesley M. Heilman, 
Provident Mutual Life; Russell U. 
Hergesheimer, Northwestern Mutual 
Life; Irvin Bendiner, New York Life; 
Harry P. Goodfriend, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of U. S. 





“Here to Stay" 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., man- 
ager of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, back East after a six 
weeks’ trip to the Pacific Coast, says 
that three points were especially im- 
pressed upon him in his many contacts 
with life insurance men. “In the first 
place,” he declared, “there is no doubt 
that agency planning is here to stay. 
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Joins Guarantee 
Mutual Life Staff 


J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A., of Chi- 
cago, who has been prominent in the 
life insurance field as a consulting 
actuary, and who is author of the book 
“A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company,” has joined the 
home office staff of the Guarantee Mu- 
tual Life Company of Omaha, with the 


title of actuary. He will be asso- 
ciated with and will assist John W. 
Barth, who has served as the company’s 
actuary since 1916. 

Mr. Seitz is a former member of the 
board of governors of the American 
Institute of Actuaries, and at one time 
was editor of the Institute’s publica- 
tion, “The Record.” He also served for 
two years as chairman of the examina- 
tion committee of that organization. 
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Outstanding Stability 


* Size, location, age —all are interesting factors as 
applied to a life insurance company but none of 
these compare in importance to Surplus above 


Liabilities. 


This item in a company’s financial statement is the true measur- 
ing rod which determines the strength and stability of the 


institution. 


With Admitted Assets of $16,616,706.65, the Guarantee Mutual 
Life of Omaha is one of the few companies having Surplus 
above Liabilities equal to 20% of its Legal Reserve. 


There may be larger and older companies in the United States, 
but it will be difficult to find one financially stronger or more 
safe than this sound and well managed purely mutual legal 


reserve company. 


A copy of our booklet, “An Analysis of Our 32nd Annual State- 
ment”, will be mailed to anyone interested in a complete 
review of our financial condition. 


Write for details of the excellent Agency op- 
portunities available in Twenty-seven states. 


LIFE 


ORGANIZED !90! 


*TOTAL SURPLUS. . 





COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


$2,568,388.63 


(For the protection of Policyholders) 
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Eliminates Need For 
Many Endorsements 


National Board Arranges Blanket 
Proposal When Trust Company 
Acts As Assignee of Mortgage 





Members of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters have been notified 
that arrangements have been com- 
pleted with the Savings Banks Trust 
Company under which it will not be 
necessary to endorse policies when sav- 
ings banks, having interest as mort- 
gages in such policies, assign the mort- 
gages to the Savings Banks Trust Com- 
pany, New York. The arrangement was 
worked out by J. H. Doyle, general 
counsel of the National Board, who re- 
cently made a similar arrangement 
with the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration which resulted in a great sav- 
ing to insurance companies, agents and 
brokers of both time and work in the 
handling of policies coming within the 
purview of the negotiations. In making 
the plan clear to the member companies 
of the board, Mr. Doyle submitted a 
form of model agreement with the sug- 
gestion that each company writing 
business in New York send its acknowl- 
edgement to the Savings Banks Trust 
Company. The notification of Mr. 
Doyle, exclusive of the model form, read 
as follows: 


Savings Banks Trust Co. was or- 
ganized in 1933 as a central banking 
institution to operate in the nature of a 
cooperative institution for the purpose 
of serving and assisting mutual sav- 
ings banks of the State of New York. 
It was sponsored by the savings banks 
themselves and, as now constituted, of- 
fers to the mutual savings banks of this 
State the general accommodations of a 
trust company including deposit and 
loan facilities, custodian facilities for 
the safe keeping of investment securi- 
ties, the purchase and sale of securities 
for savings banks and a general collec- 
tion service. 

The savings banks have the privilege 
of assigning bonds and mortgages held 
by them, at a valuation placed thereon 
by officials of the trust company. The 
mortgages accepted are first mortgage 
liens upon improved real property, and 
in view of this it has become necessary 
to consider the question of fire insur- 
ance. It is desired that the insurance 
be handled in such manner as to avoid 
the necessity of obtaining assignments 
of the specific policies from the savings 
banks or endorsements thereon showing 
the transfer of interest. There is a re- 
mote possibility that some of these 


mortgages may be assigned to Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, thereby 
requiring additional endorsements. 

At the time of the assignment to the 
trust company of any mortgage, the 
savings bank so assigning enters into 
an agreement relating to insurance poli- 
cies, by which the bank undertakes to 
hold, in trust, for Savings Banks Trust 
Co. or its assigns, the proceeds of any 
amount received on account of any loss 
sustained. 





Globe & Rutgers Finances 
In Improved Position 


The financial condition of the Globe 
& Rutgers Fire was greatly improved 
during the period from March 24, 1933 
to March 31, 1934 as shown by a re- 
port filed by the New York insurance 
department last week. The improve- 
ments took place through reinsurance 
and through the sale of, and apprecia- 
tion in, securities. 

The Superintendent of Insurance 
entered into fourteen reinsurance con- 
tracts whereby an unearned premium 
reserve in the amount of $4,777,854.16 
was reinsured with other companies 
upon the payment of $2,717,625.11, 
thereby effecting a gain for the com- 
pany through reinsurance commissions 
in the amount of $2,060,154.05. The 
company was thereby left with an un- 
earned premium reserve of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. 

The proceeds of the sale of securi- 
ties between March 24, 1933 and March 
31, 1934, aggregated $12,278,546.87. 
The market value on March 24, 1933 
of the securities sold totaled $7,192,- 
156.77. The sale has therefore resulted 
in a profit of $5,086,390.10 although 
there was a loss of $12,547,279.83 as 
against original cost. 

In the aggregate the market value 
on March 31, 1934 of the securities then 
remaining on hand amounted to $18,- 
711,943.89. As these securities had a 
market value of only $11,406,714.52 
when the rehabilitator took possession, 
there was an appreciation in value of 
$7,305,229.37. As of March 31, 1934, 
the company had cash in banks amount- 
ing to $9,585,687.63. Of this amount, 
$6,726,013.85 was held by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation as cash 
collateral for its loans to the company. 





Underwriters Meet in N. Y. 


The Underwriters’ Association of 
New York will hold its summer meet- 
ing at the Hotel Onandaga, Syracuse, 
on July 10. 


Agreement Reached 


With Boston Board 


Agents' Action Had Been In- 
tended to Prevent Eliminating 
Names From Qualified Pro- 
ducers’ List 


When the Boston Board 
promulgated its order, (as reported in 
The Spectator at the time), to the 
effect that at the end of June Class A 
or Class B agent would not be eligible 
for appointment as a Board agent also, 
and could not be interested directly or 
indirectly in a Board agent it found 
difficulties arising. As a result a 
group of agents who felt that their 
representation might be affected filed 
a bill of equity in Superior Court in 
Boston which sought to enjoin the 
Boston Board from publishing any list 
of qualified agents which did not in- 
clude their names. 

The Board amendment was intended 
to prevent an agent outside of Boston 
from cutting in on the over-riding 
commission of Boston business when 
such agent did not maintain a bona 
fide agency plant in Boston proper. 
Agencies in that territory terminate 
generally on June 30 and the Board 
list of qualified representatives usually 
appears soon after. 

As a result of the action in Superior 
Court, however, a_ stipulation was 
agreed upon by the parties in lieu of 
a restraining order. The stipulation 
provides that the Board would not pub- 
lish any list of qualified agents which 
does not include the names of the inter- 
ested agents and will in no way at- 
tempt to convey the impression that 
the interested agents are not qualified. 
The next meeting of the Board is slated 
for July 10 and the matter is expected 
to be fully settled at that time. 


recently 





Fireman's Fund 
Quarterly Dividend 


The board of directors of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Company, at a 
meeting held in San Francisco last 
week, declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the 
capital stock of the company to all 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on July 5, 1934, payable on and 
after July 16. 
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Pearl Assurance Move 


Means Efficiency 


Some Departments Consolidated 
At Cleveland With Offices of 


Monarch and Eureka-Security 

Consolidation of offices of the Pearl 
Assurance and the Eureka-Security 
with those of the Monarch Fire, as 
first announced in The Spectator re- 
cently, was completed in Cleveland this 
week. The underwriting, statistical 
and clerical departments of the United 
States branch of the Pearl Assurance 
are being moved to Cleveland from 
New York though the head of the com- 
pany in this country will remain there. 
At the same time, the entire main office 
of the Eureka-Security Fire & Marine 
is being consolidated with the offices of 
the Monarch Fire. An entire additional 
floor has been leased for the new units 
in the Euclid Building in Cleveland. 
The Eureka-Secuity, formerly of Cin- 
cinnati, was acquired by the Pearl 
interests some time ago. 

Ralph Rawlings, president of the 
Monarch, points out that material sav- 
ings will result from the move since 
one organization will now perform much 
of the work formerly done by three. 
He says that, in addition to this rea- 
son, “the move is being made in order 
to take advantage of the central loca- 
tion of Cleveland as national head- 
quarters.” 

The executive and brokerage offices 
of the Pearl Assurance, of which C. S. 
Conklin is United States manager, will 


be continued at New York. Although 
this company secured control of the 
Eureka-Security the latter will not 


vanish from the scene, but will be con- 
tinued as a separate underwriting or- 
ganization. 


Agents' Committee Meets 
In Washington, D. C. 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
will hold a meeting at the Wardman 
Park hotel in Washington, D. C., to- 
day, tomorrow and Saturday. The 
gathering was called by Chairman 
E. J. Cole of the committee and it is 
understood that among the problems 
up for discussion is that of retaining 
for local agents the insurance on 
properties on which the Federal gov- 
ernment is lending money. 
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Paul B. Sommers Now Heads 
Board Executive Committee 


Paul B. Sommers, vice-president of 
the American Insurance Company, 
Newark, has been elected chairman of 
the executive committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. He suc- 
ceeds Bernard M. Culver, president of 
the America Fore group, who became 
treasurer of the National Board at the 
annuam meeting this May. 

The post of chairman of the Board’s 
executive committee is an important 
one and Mr. Sommers is well qualified 
to fill it, having been prominently 
identified with the work of the Na- 
tional Board for many years and hav- 
ing been chairman of the committee on 
adjustments for the past two years. 

His selection as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee has met with the 
wholehearted approval of the National 
Board membership to whom Mr. Som- 
mers is personally known as an out- 
standing fire insurance executive. 


Insurance Ad Conference 
To Meet on September 10-12 


The executive committee of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference had 
decided to hold the annual meeting of 
that organization at the Westchester 
Country Club in Rye, N. Y., on Sept. 10, 
11 and 12. Plans for the sessions in- 
clude round-table and general con- 
ferences and a large attendance is ex- 
pected. 

The general program committee con- 
sists of Arthur Fisk, Prudential Insur- 
ance Co., chairman; Charles E. Free- 
man, Springfield Fire & Marine; Dr. 
Willis H. Hazard, New England Mutual 
Life, and Henry Putnam, John Hancock 
Mutual, president of the conference. 
Chairman of other committees are: 
Entertainment, Frank Ennis, America 
Fore group; printing, Jarvis W. Ma- 
son, London Assurance, and registra- 
tion, Arthur Reddall, Equitable Life 
Society, who also is secretary-treasurer 
of the conference. 


Massachusetts Department Counsel 
James E. Curry of Cambridge has 

been appointed counsel of the Massa- 

chusetts insurance department by Com- 


missioner Merton L. Brown. He suc- 
ceeds Harold L. Taylor, resigned. Mr. 
Curry has been connected with the 


New England Telephone Company and 
has been a member of the State Bar 
for seventeen years. 


Mississippi Business 
Costly to Fire Companies 


Carriers, Over Five-Year Period, 
Paid More Than $1.20 In Losses 
For Each $1 In Premium 


JACKSON, Miss., July 2—Over a five- 
year period, fire insurance companies 
have paid out $120.03 for every $100 
received from their Mississippi opera- 
tions according to a tabulation recently 
made by the state insurance commis- 
sion. In 1933 the companies collected 
premiums of $3,754,251.45 and paid 
out $3,844,721.22, making a loss ratio 
of 102.4 per cent. 

“It will be noted,” said George D. 
Riley, insurance commissioner, “that 
the record has improved during the last 
year and it is hoped that this and future 
years will improve to the point where 
the companies will make a reasonable 
underwriting profit and be in a position 
to reduce rates. As the record now 
stands the companies’ operations have 
been without any profit whatsoever.” 

Mr. Riley further stated that the in- 
surance commission had carefully in- 
vestigated all items of cost entering 
into the fire insurance rates and found 
them reasonable. 


Henry Haydock Retires 
After Thirty Years 


Henry Haydock, auditor of the 
United States branches of The London 
Assurance and the Union Fire, Acci- 
dent & General Insurance Company, 
and secretary of the Manhattan Fire 
& Marine Insurance Company, New 
York, was retired on pension July 1, 
after thirty years of service with the 
companies. 

Two private receptions and dinners 
were given for Mr. Haydock, one last 
Thursday night at the Hotel Martin- 
ique in New York City by the account- 
ing department, which he has headed 
for so many years, and another by 
Everett W. Nourse, United States man- 
ager and president, on Friday at the 
New York Athletic Club. 


Heads Mississippi 
Rating Bureau 
Edward Yerger, Jr., has been elected 


president of the Mississippi State Rat- 
ing Bureau succeeding Rollin D. Fitts. 
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Little Arsonist 
What Now? 


Perhaps some readers will recall the 
stir caused in fire insurance circles a 
few years ago when the Glens Falls 
Fire published its chart showing the 
curve of fire insurance losses paralleled 
by the curve of business successes and 
failures. Other readers will remem- 
ber a time when casualty companies 
practically ceased writing mercantile 
open-stock coverage except under the 
most favorable conditions and for the 
highest type of assured. Behind those 
two moves there was a definite realiza- 
tion that situations constantly arise in 
which the insurance company has prac- 
tically no chance of a square deal. 
Whether, as in fire insurance, it is the 
arsonist who causes the loss; or 
whether, as in casualty coverage, it is 
the unprincipled business man seeking 
to recoup his finances who works 
against the company, the result is the 
same. The innocent policyholder bears 
the brunt. 

Years ago, arson had a character 
distinguished, for the most part, from 
most crimes in that the individual con- 
cerned was generally the felon. Now, 
arson has undergone the refining (7?) 
process of American criminal organi- 
zation and stands forth in many cases 
as a racket of its own. The same 
twisted brains that organized crime on 
a wholesale scale during the heyday of 
the prohibition era, applied their atten- 
tion to arson as a means of added 
revenue. Nothing so crude as personal 
application for the policy was indulged. 
The crime—perhaps “business” would 
be a better word—of arson was either 
suggested to a policyholder who was 
known to be in financial difficulties or 
some assured was found who would lend 
his compliance and the crime was 
staged on a sufficiently large scale so 
that all the criminal elements would 
eventually be paid off, of course, at 
the insurance company’s expense and, 
indirectly, at the expense of those 
policyholders who purchase insurance in 
good faith. Toward what is arson now 
tending? 


Convicting Evidence 
Difficult to Find 


With the close of the prohibition era, 
organized crime turned its attention to 
other phases of activity, notably kid- 
napping. Gradually, the money which 
flowed by the millions into the pockets 
of bootlegging syndicates has been cur- 
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tailed as the bootleggers either became 
honest liquor dealers or shifted to less 
upright enterprises. The rank and file 
of gangdom no longer wallowed in 
luxury. Just as did legitimate business, 
these men felt financial pressure and 
were driven to new extremes in their 
attempt to live “in the style to which 
they were accustomed,” as the quaint 
phrase has it. 

More and more, the ex-hangers-on 
of the “big shot” bootlegger are turn- 
ing to arson, along with kidnapping, as 
a profitable means of livelihood offering 
small chance of conviction. Out of 1011 
recorded arrests for arson in 1933, there 
were only 548 convictions. It must be 
borne in mind that very few arrests for 
arson are actually made until there 
is more than the ordinary belief that 
the accused is guilty. Of course, arson 
has not yet approached plain murder 
as an easy crime. The chance of being 
convicted of murder is small indeed and 
the chance of paying the full penalty 
therefore, in this country at least, is 
almost non-existent. On the other hand, 
arson does not spell the same extreme 
penalty if a conviction should occur. 

Another thing that makes arson at- 
tractive to the criminal is the difficulty 
of getting real evidence once a fire has 
broken out. If warning be had of the 
arsonist’s intention, it is often possible 
to thwart his plans and seize definite 
evidence before the blaze has had a 
chance to destroy it. However, there 
are too many instances in which the fire 
is well along before it is noticed and 
before proper fire-fighting equipment 
can arrive at the scene. In such cases 
the chance of getting evidence which 
will convict of arson is reduced to a 
minimum. 


Organized Gangdom 
Behind Set Fires 


Because of the tendency of organized 
crime to seek new fields now that pro- 
hibition no longer supplies its lifeblood, 
those who are working to stamp out 
arson find themselves beset with new 
difficulties naturally resultant from the 
ramified organizations of criminals to 
which the Twitty Twenties gave birth. 
Often, the hireling who “contacts” the 
assured who’s to be won over to arson 
does not even know the “higher-ups” 
and the diverse turns and twists of the 
present criminal organization which 
fattens on arson are similar to those 
which have long existed in the narcotic 
field and make conviction of the real 
directing criminals just as difficult. 


The old idea of an assured commit- 
ting arson for a few hundred dollars 
of insurance simply because he was “up 
against it” is not as prevalent as for- 
merly. Arson by questionable business 
men who have many thousands at 
stake is, of course, still with us. The 
increasing element in the arson situa- 
tion, though, is the work of gangdom 
and not only is on a large scale, but 
is generally so planned and carried out 
as to be highly profitable to the crim- 
inal and highly detrimental to the in- 
surance companies. ; 

Since the date of prohibition repeal, 
the number of arrests for arson has 
continued to grow and the losses to 
property from the same cause are on 
the increase. Bearing in mind the or- 
ganization of gangdom, it can readily 
be imagined that the true picture is 
not shown by the number of arrests 
nor even by the property loss in proved 
cases. It is in the unproved and, worse, 
unsuspected cases that the real grief to 
insurance companies lies. 

The exact method of operation of a 
gang planning arson was well exempli- 
fied last week in Chicago when 16 per- 
sons were arrested, charged with de- 
frauding companies through the crime 
of arson. 


One Easy Method 
To Get $1,000,000 


The arrests were made by police 
working out of the state attorney’s 
office, and it is revealed that the ring 
members have shared in more than 
$1,000,000 of insurance money, involv- 
ing more than 25 incendiary fires, and 
that the activities of some of the ring 
members extended into the field of kid- 
napping and extortion. 

The ten-strike of the round-up was 
made several days ago when the police 
arrested four persons in the act of 
setting a fire, and these and several 
others arrested have confessed. Numer- 
ous additional arrests are expected to 
be made. 

The arsonists were discovered acci- 
dentally when police started search for 
the man who tortured a Toledo mer- 
chant and forced him to call his home 
and ask his mother to send $2000 to 
Chicago immediately. Several arrests 
were made in that case at the time when 
the man’s mother became suspicious 
and the victim got away, but the per- 
sons responsible for the actual tortur- 
ing escaped. 

The investigations then led to the 
arson when the police became 


sus- 
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picious of a man who had represented 
himself as the missing torturer’s father. 
This fellow proved to be a salesman of 
printing machinery, and his trail led to 
the four arrests at the touchoff of the 
building. 

The method usually employed by the 
arsonists was to have a pigskin bladder 
filled with gasoline to which a long 
fuse was atached. The fuse would give 
the incendaries time to get out of the 
building before the gasoline exploded 
and the pigskin bladder would be blown 
into bits, thus removing all trace of the 
fire’s origin. 


Deferred Payment Clause 
Helping Against Arson 

Recently, when fire insurance com- 
panies decided to avail themselves of 
the 60-day clause in policies and adopt- 
ed a definite procedure of delaying 
their loss payments for that length of 
time, many underwriters felt that part 
of the good done by the move would be 
to check the number of small arson 
fires. It was pointed out that the com- 
panies were thus given some two 
months in which suspicious fires could 
be investigated and there was the pos- 
sibility that evidence might be uncov- 
ered or confessions obtained which 
would bring about more convictions 
than had the 60-day clause not been 
put into effect. 

Actually, the working of the clause 
has tended to cut down the number of 
small arson claims by inexperienced 
criminals or by assureds who suddenly 
turn to arson as a means of getting 
cash. That the 60-day clause operates 
to hinder the work of well-organized 
gangs who handle arson as part of 
their nefarious stock in trade is very 
unlikely. These units provide for almost 
any contingency and a delay of 60 days 
in the receipt of the money they hope 
to collect as a result of setting fires is 
not a particular concern. 

An instance of the ease with which 
arson can be committed by the “pro- 
fessional,” there was the recent case of 
a man who was finally convicted of 
arson and sent to prison, but who con- 
fessed that he had been setting fires 
“for hire” during a period of more than 
25 years. Incidentally, that is much 
longer than the average lifetime of a 
legitimate business concern. This in- 
dividual was advanced in years and was 
content to end his days in prison, feel- 
ing that arson, as a business had paid 
him handsomely for many years at the 
of companies and 


expense insurance 
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with practically no effort on his part. 
The concern of the public in the entire 
question of arson should be as great 
as that of the insurance companies, 
since the public is doubly affected. 





Prosecution of "Torch" 
Must Be Vigorous 


The reason the interest of the pub- 
lic in the problem of arson is double 


that of insurance companies is because | 
the real concern of the latter is that of | 


profit alone. 
hand, has two considerations at stake: 
the effect of arson on fire insurance 


The public, on the other | 


rates and thus on the pocketbook of the | 
| and tends always to continue in the 


policyholder; and the broader general 
aspect of society in its war on crime. 

One practice which has adversely 
effected the efficiency of the war on 
arson is the tendency of courts to per- 
mit freedom to those who turn state’s 
evidence. Theoretically, it may be 


good to get a conviction no matter how | 


it is secured, but the sight of admitted 


arsonists being turned loose simply be- | 


cause they testify against their accom- 
plices is not an encouraging one. Such 
individuals are then free to make new 
contacts with underworld influences 
and so again resume their preying on 
property. 

This week, in New York, a general 
sessions judge gave a confessed arsonist 
a suspended sentence and placed him 
on probation merely because he had 
testified against others in “the ring.” 
That putting this man on probation 
will cause him to change his character 
and suddenly become an honest citizen 
is extremely doubtful. He 
more cautious in the future—knowing 
that, if caught again, his sentence will 
be heavy—but that consideration 
would not operate to prevent his repeti- 
tion of the crime. 

It should be the aim of every one 
connected with the business of fire in- 
surance to prosecute arson with un- 
remitting vigilance and unrelenting 
vigor. Aside from the property and 
insurance involved, there is the 
question of destruction of human life. 
In addition, prosecution of arson tends 
to aid the struggle against all forms 
of crime in society. 


loss 


New Agents’ Helps 

The Fireman’s Fund group of com- 
panies at San Francisco, Cal., has 
prepared a new series of booklets cover- 
ing windstorm, fire insurance and strike 
hazards and intended for the of 
agents in soliciting. 
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SMOKE 


By GENE RogscH 


HERE is a quotation to the effect 
that “The old order changeth,” but 


| I, personally, feel that changes in well- 


established methods of procedure and 


| in long-set ideas are difficult to bring 


about. Furthermore, I think that is 
just as true in this country, despite its 
vaunted alacrity to seize on new con- 
cepts, as in any modern nation in the 


world. 
* * * 


UMAN nature, aided and abetted 
by habit, produces its own inertia 


same direction and to cling to fixed 
beliefs, viewing each departure from 
the norm warily and being loath to seek 
the potentialities of the untried and un- 
proved. 
a * bo 

HERE is no more striking instance 

of this than the apathy of nations 
toward the early development of avia- 
The United States furnished no 
market to the Wrights for many years 
after the memorable flight at Kitty 
Hawk. Bleriot was not a public idol 
until he had flown the English Chan- 
Even the lightning flash of Au- 
gust, 1914, did not open the eyes of 
the peoples to the value of aircraft. It 
remained for the hard lessons of the 
war to do that. So great a one as 
Marshal Foch, generalissimo of the 
Allied Forces at the end of the conflict, 
thought little of aeroplanes until a Red 
Baron came out of Germany to write 
the name of Richthofen in blood across 
the skies. : 

* * * 

EPORTING on a conversation with 

Foch, then general of the XXth 
French corps holding a review on the 
plateau of Mazeville, Robert de Bau- 
plan (a correspondent who had wit- 
nessed the aircraft demonstration that 
formed part of the parade) said that 
the man who later became High Com- 
mander simply remarked: “All that, 
you know, is merely sport. As far as 
the army is concerned, the aeroplane 
counts for nothing.” 


a2 


ESPITE its early handicaps, how- 

ever, aviation is gradually com- 
ing into its own. When Alcock and 
Brown made the first non-stop crossing 
of the Atlantic, the feat won little 
recognition despite the odds against 
which they won. When Lindbergh, solo, 
repeated the flight, the world ap- 
plauded. That alone is a healthy sign. 
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American Extends Operations 
In Carolina and Virginia 


On July 9, W. P. D. Bush will be- 
come associate manager of the Caro- 
lina-Virginia department of the Amer- 
ican Insurance Company, Newark, and 
the Columbia Fire Insurance Company, 
affiliate of the American, with head- 
quarters at Greensboro, N. C. The 
Greensboro office will continue to super- 
vise the business of the Dixie Fire for 
the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Mississippi, and 
Mr. Bush has been appointed superin- 
tendent of agencies for the Dixie in 
that field. In Mississippi, the company 
is represented by H. W. Gates. 

The Carolina-Virginia department of 
the American and the Columbia Fire 
will be in charge of B. C. Vitt, as man- 
ager, and W. P. D. Bush as associate 
manager. Mr. Vitt was elected vice- 
president of the Dixie at the stock- 
holders meeting on May 25, last. This 
department will also represent, as a 
General agent, the Yorkshire Fire, the 
Seaboard Fire & Marine, and the Cale- 
donian, which were heretofore repre- 
sented in the general agency managed 
by Harry R. Bush. 

W. P. D. Bush is a son of the late 
Harry R. Bush, and has had extensive 
experience in the insurance field. His 
most recent employment has been with 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
in Louisiana, but he has a wide ac- 
quaintance throughout the South, and 
particularly in North Carolina where 
he formerly traveled. 


Kentucky House Approves Bill 
Licensing Automobile Drivers 

FRANKFoRT, Ky., June 30—By a vote 
of 51 to 30, the House has given its 
approval to a bill to license automobile 
drivers and provide funds for a state 
highway patrol. 

The bill, which now goes to the Sen- 
ate, would require drivers to obtain a 
license each year at a cost of 50 cents, 
25 cents of which would go into a re- 
volving fund for the enforcement of the 
motor vehicle laws, 10 cents to the State 
Tax Commission to defray the cost of 
administration and 15 cents to the Cir- 
cuit Clerk for issuing the license. 

The bill, described by its sponsor, 
Laurence J. Gammon, Democrat, as an 
effort to protect motorists from “drunk- 
en and reckless” drivers, would require 
motorists to purchase the licenses be- 
fore Sept. 1 of this year and before 
July 1 of each year beginning with 
1935. 


Death of Leon B. Humphrey 

Leon B. Humphrey, 62, assistant sec- 
retary of the Orient Insurance Com- 
pany and agency superintendent of the 
London & Lancashire, died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage at the home of his son in 
Groton last Wednesday while on a brief 
visit. He had been in ill health since 
January. Mr. Humphrey became iden- 
tified with the London & Lancashire in 
New York in 1897 and for a time was 
special agent in North and S. Car. 


Kentucky Insurance Post 
Is Political Hitch - Rack 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 30—Much in- 
terest is being manifested in insurance 
circles of Kentucky regarding the status 
of the office of Insurance Commissioner. 
At the regular session of the Kentucky 
Legislature early this year, a ripper 
bill was enacted giving the Governor 
the right to oust heads of various state 
departments and taking away from the 
State Auditor the naming of the In- 
surance Commissioner, State Fire 
Marshal, etc. For several years the 
insurance department had been unde1 
the direct supervision of the State 
Auditor, rather than the Governor. 

Rumors have been rife to the effect 
that W. E. Rogers, Speaker of the 
House, a grocer and hardware mer- 
chant of Guthrie, Ky., would be named 
Insurance Commissioner, succeeding 
Gemme! B. Senf, of Mt. Sterling, who, 
it has been understood, would become 
Chief Deputy Commissioner, a_ post 
which—under the new law—pays $600 
a year more than the post of Commis- 
sioner. 

A few days ago, it became known 
that J. Dan Talbott, State Auditor, was 
planning to file an injunction suit, to 
prevent interference by the Governor 
with the insurance departments. 


Accidents Increase With 
Industrial Revival 

A decrease of 40,233 injuries over 
the year 1931, or 17.4 per cent in 1932, 
is represented by the statistical report 
of the Industrial Accident Commission 
of California covering 1932-1933 by 
C. R. Macdonald, statistician of the 
commission. A total of 190,282 indus- 
trial injuries for the calendar year 
1932 was reported to the Industrial 
Accident Commission. 

There were reported 208,596 indus- 
trial injuries for 1933, or an increase 
of 18,314 injuries over 1932, a 9.6 per 
cent increase. 


Connecticut Fire Loss 
Showed Notable Drop 


A sharp decrease in the amount of 
fire insurance claims incurred in Con- 
neeticut during 1933 is shown in Part I 
of the Connecticut Insurance Depart- 
ment’s annual report covering fire and 
marine business of 1933, a summary of 
which was released Tuesday by Insur- 
ance Commissioner Dunham. 

Total net fire claims incurred by all 
licensed companies in Connecticut in 
1933 amounted to $3,547,630, as com- 
pared with a total of $4,985,231 in 
1932, a decrease of $1,437,601. This 
was accompanied by a marked drop in 
net premium income. The net premium 
income of the companies from Connec- 
ticut fire business was $10.245,777, as 


compared with an income of $11,142,- | 


083 in 1932, a decrease of $896,306. 
The percentage of losses paid to net 
premiums received on Connecticut fire 
business was 36.31 in 1933, as compared 
with 41.40 in 1932 and 37.27 in 1931. 
Total claims incurred by all fire com- 
panies on their general, country-wide 
business in 1933 were $275,587,976, a 
decrease of $107,983,024 from the 1932 
figure. Premiums earned amounted to 
$693,058,482 in 1933, a decrease of 
$90,741,931 from the 1932 total. 





Illinois Fire Loss 
Topped $9,000,000 


Fires in Illinois during 1933 did prop- 


erty damage estimated at $9,241,692.81 
according to the annual report of 
Elmer W. Weidler of Mount Olive, IIL, 
historian for the Illinois State Fire- 
men’s Association. 

In Chicago the 1933 
$5,728,998.46, or more 
total for the entire state. 

East St. Louis, Ill., had a loss of 
$175,007 and Collinsville $128,711.16; 
Alton, $72,446.50; Madison, $17,330; 
Granite City, $13,C59; 
$10,159; Belleville, $7,854, and Wood- 
river, $5,000. 
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Nicholas Company 
Opens New Office 


The Nicholas Company, Washington, 





RESET 





Edwardsville, | 


Ot a 


D. C., has opened a new office to serve & 


claim and loss assignments in the Shen- 
andoah Valley. The office will be lo- 
cated at 110 West Pall Mall Street, 
Winchester, Va., and will serve espe- 
cially that city, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
and Hagerstown, Md. 


The office is un- J 


der the management of Herbert L. | 


Jones. 
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Control of Coverage 
on Financed Cars Scares 


F. & G. Fire Manager, in Letter to 
Agents, Terms Such “Whole- 
saling" a Challenge to Agents 





BALTIMORE, July 2—“The present 
methods which permit the wholesale 
control and placing of insurance on 
financed automobiles is a challenge to 
all local agents,” says J. W. Doran, 
manager of the automobile department 
of the Fidelity and Guaranty Fire 
Corporation, in a circular letter to 
agents. 

“Not only does it cost them an an- 
nual loss of millions of dollars in com- 
missions, but it also denies the right of 
purchasers to place their own insur- 
ance. 

“The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has published, and is advertis- 
ing in national magazines, a series of 
pamphlets on this subject. One of 
these, entitled ‘Your Agent Your 
Friend,’ explains a salient feature un- 
derlying the campaign conducted by 
F. & G. Fire Corporation to restore the 
insurance on financed automobiles to 
legitimate local agency channels. It is 
particularly appropriate at this time, 
and we suggest that you secure copies 
for distribution in your communities. 

“It is important that you act now, 
not merely to protect yourself against 
loss of the business of your present car 
owners, but also to checkmate the pos- 
sibility that the wholesaling of insur- 
ance may spread from automobile to 
other lines. 

“Restoration of the business to local 
agency channels will be accomplished 
by education of the public through the 
agents, and individual and collective 
action of local and state agents’ asso- 
ciations. 


F. & D. Promotes 
Griffin and Duff 


John A. Griffin has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president, and Walter H. 
Duff manager of the New York office 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Company of 
Baltimore. Mr. Griffin was formerly 
vice-president, and Mr. Duff manager 
of the company’s metropolitan office. 
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Paul Rutherford 
20 Years With Hartford 


Paul Rutherford, vice-president of 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company, has just’completed 20 years 
of service with the company. The an- 
niversary was properly noted this week 
at both the New York office, of which 
he is manager, and at the home office. 
Mr. Rutherford is of that distinguished 
group of casualty executives who be- 
long to the alumni association of the 
old American Bonding Company of 
Baltimore. He was superintendent of 
that organization’s fidelity department 
from 1904 to 1907. He was with the 
American Surety and the Fidelity & 
Deposit before joining the Hartford 
Accident in 1914. 





Equity Rating in Disfavor 
With Michigan Department 


Commissioner Gauss Orders Abandon- 
ment of Practice by Compensation 
Carriers 





LANSING, MICH., July 2.—Commis- 
sioner Charles E. Gauss of the Michi- 
gan department has ordered abandon- 
ment in this State of any system of 
so-called equity rating by workmen’s 
compensation carriers. The following 
letter has been dispatched to the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance: 

“You are hereby notified that equity 
(or judgment) rating or any similar 
plan of rating varying from the filed 
experience rating plan is withdrawn 
from use in the State of Michigan. 
Please inform your member companies.” 

The department has found equity 
rating plans highly unsatisfactory in 
operation in that they invariably have 
resulted in unjustifiable discrimina- 
tion. Credits were allowed in too many 
instances without regard to experience, 
actual or anticipated, and were too of- 
ten thinly disguised rebates to capture 
the business in a highly competitive 
field. 


Bureau Conference on 
Occupational Diseases 


A two-day conference on occupational 
diseases and their hazards in connec- 
tion with workmen’s compensation in- 
surance has just been concluded at the 
headquarters of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
at 1 Park Avenue, New York. 





Philadelphia Offices 
Getting Burglary Premiums 
Line Has Increased Steadily Dur- 


ing Past Year; Local Loss Ratio 
Favorable 





PHILADELPHIA, July 3—Companies in 
this city are finding a ray of sunshine 
in the volume of residence burglary 
business coming their way. 

Shortly after the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration went into office, premiums be- 
gan to pick up and the local companies 
wound up 1933 with an increase in 
burglary premiums of from 10 to 15 
per cent. And this same increase has 
been continuing this year. 

The loss ratio has been good through- 
out the country, too. Even Kansas 
City, which once made burglary under- 
writers shudder, is showing a great 
improvement in residence burglary 
losses. However, the companies are still 
refraining from writing much business 
there. 

One of the worst spots for residence 
burglary today is Brooklyn, N. Y., it is 
said. The rates in that borough have 
been increased and are considerably 
higher than greater Manhattan. The 
number of claims reported there are 
much higher. This is true, also, of 
the average loss. 

Philadelphia continues to remain one 
of the best cities in the country as far 
as a low loss ratio goes. The average 
loss is considerably lower than in any 
of the New York boroughs and the 
number of claims in the entire city ap- 
pears to be lower than that in any one 
of the five boroughs of New York City. 

Local burglary underwriters seem to 
feel that as business conditions in gen- 
eral continue to improve, more resi- 
dence business will be sold and that 
the next year should find a considerable 
increase in the volume of business writ- 
ten. They are hopeful, too, that the 
present favorable loss ratio will con- 
tinue. 

As far as burglary underwriters are 
concerned, the New Deal has been just 
that for them. 


Aetna's Training School 


The twelfth training school of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company had 
500 agents enrolled this year. 
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Walter G. Cowles’ Fifty 
Crowded Years in Insurance 


Perhaps the highest tribute that one 
could pay Vice-President Walter G. 
Cowles of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, who this week celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary in insurance, is to 
say that the story of his career is at 
once a history of casualty insurance in 
America. This does not mean, simply, 
that Mr. Cowles’ career spans the age 
of that business (although it is, of it- 
self, a remarkable accomplishment) for 
it is intended to imply that many of 
his personal achievements constitute 
epoch-making developments in the busi- 
ness. Mr. Cowles has not only lived 
through the history of casualty insur- 
ance; he has made it. 





Began as Secretary to the 
Founder of The Travelers 


Mr. Cowles’ introduction to the insur- 
ance business took place in 1883, fol- 
lowing his graduation from Yale 
University and admission to the Con- 
necticut bar, when he ‘became personal 
secretary to James G. Batterson, 
founder and first president of The 
Travelers. The company’s home office 
at that time was a two-story frame 
structure which housed a personnel of 
26 employees and three executive of- 
ficers. It was during his secretaryship 
to Mr. Batterson that Mr. Cowles 
bought the first typewriter and or- 
dered the installation of the first 
telephone used by The Travelers. It 
was one of the first telephones used in 
a business office. Parenthetically, one 
of the first instances of a business 
transaction being effected by telephone 
took place in Bradford, Ontario, in 
1876, when Alexander Graham Bell, in- 
ventor of the telephone, ordered a 
Travelers accident insurance policy 
from a Travelers agent in Brantford, 
four miles distant from Bradford. 

On July 1, 1884, Mr. Cowles, who had 
tried several legal cases in Mr. Bat- 
terson’s behalf, was transferred to the 
company proper with the title of attor- 
ney of the mortgage loan department. 
Before a year had elapsed, however, 
he was sent into the west, there to ad- 
minister mortgage loans in Kansas and 
Colorado. For nearly ten years, the 
young attorney rode the western plains, 
using Abilene, Kansas, and the then 
wild-and-wooly town of Denver as his 
headquarters. 


An Early Authority 
on Liability Insurance 


Meanwhile, Mr. Batterson had been 
organizing a liability department in 
The Travelers. In 1889 he had written 
the first liability insurance policy, 
thereby distinguishing The Travelers 
as the first life underwriting organiza- 
tion to issue a liability contract. This 
phase of the business had progressed 
to such an extent that in 1894 Mr. Bat- 
terson summoned his former personal 
secretary back to Hartford to take 
charge of the adjustment of claims. 
Mr. Cowles, who has always been in- 
terested in mechanics, began an in- 
tensive study of machinery and the 
hazards attendant upon its use. With 
the title of attorney, he assumed the 
leadership of the liability claims de- 
partment, which at that time consisted 
of two clerks and a_ stenographer. 
Liability premiums then amounted to 
only about $250,000 annually, and 
claim adjustment was little more than 
a one-man job. Under Mr. Cowles’ di- 
rection, however, liability insurance 
soon became one of The Travelers’ 
major lines, and in 1904, he was ap- 
pointed secretary of the department. 
Thus, for nearly 40 years, he has been 
an authority on liability insurance. 
During this period, he has devised 
many policy contracts, manuals and 
methods of procedure that have become 
part of the standard practice of organ- 
izations which underwrite liability cov- 
erage. 





Created First Automobile 
Liability Policy in History 

In the summer of 1899, the always 
progressive Mr. Cowles bought himself 
an automobile, thereby becoming one 
of the few persons in the country to 
own a “horseless carriage.” His pur- 
chase was made within less than five 
years after the historic July Fourth 
on which Elwood Haynes first publicly 
demonstrated his awe-inspiring inven- 
tion. The automobile was then little 
more than a feature attraction of circus 
parades and state fairs, but Mr. Cowles 
foresaw its great future and perceived 
in it a need for a new form of insur- 
ance protection. Accordingly, in 1901, 
he prepared and issued the first auto- 
mobile liability insurance policy in 
history, although he had written, in 
1898, a “rider” policy designed to cover 
automobiles on a basis similar to that 
applying to horse-drawn vehicles. This 
pioneer policy was issued to a physician 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 


—_—- -—- 


In at the Birth of Compen- 
sation and the National Bureau 


While visiting the World’s Fair in 
St. Louis in 1906, Mr. Cowles became 
engrossed in an exhibit of the work- 
ings of the German workmen’s compen- 
sation. His underwriting mind was at 
once aroused, and he began an inten- 
sive study of the plan, believing it in- 
evitable that the movement would come 
to America. He even devised an exper- 
imental policy before this country had 
any law applying to workmen’s com- 
pensation. At that time, the nearest 
approach to workmen’s compensation 
insurance was a type of coverage 
known as “workmen’s collective,” which 
applied only to accidents and hence was 
classed as an accident insurance form. 
The first American workmen’s compen- 
sation law of importance was adopted 
in New York in 1908. It covered only 
six so-called hazardous employments 
and a few months later was declared 
unconstitutional. Mr. Cowles was sent 
to New York to direct the necessary 
organization work to meet the situa- 
tion. In 1911 there became effective in 
New Jersey the first practicable com- 
pensation law enacted in this country. 
Mr. Cowles was again sent to New 
York to provide the necessary organ- 
ization and join with other companies 
in conferences respecting this new line. 
The conferences began with an organi- 
zation known as the Committee of 
Seven, of which Mr. Cowles was a mem- 
ber. This committee proved the nucleus 
of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. Mr. Cowles con- 
stituted a minority of one in those early 
conferences because he favored rates 
which averaged 40 per cent below those 
favored by other members. He won a 
“moral victory” when the lower rate 
was later actually put into practice. 





Drafted First Aircraft 
Liability Policy 

It was while he was in New York 
in 1912 that Mr. Cowles was elected a 
vice-president of his company. It was 
also during his experience in New York 
that his interest in aviation was 
aroused. He became a frequent visitor 
to the flying fields on Long Island, 
where Glenn Curtiss and other pioneers 
of aviation were blazing new trails in 
the skies. This new means of transpor- 
tation he also looked upon in terms of 
insurance, and he began drafting 
policies to cover the hazards of aerial 
travel. In 1919, largely as a result of 
his work, The Travelers issued the first 
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aircraft liability policy in history and 
announced the first complete aircraft 
insurance program. 





Organized World War 
Compensation Pool 


In 1916, with the World War raging 
in Europe and the attendant increased 
activity in American industry, there 
arose an unprecedented demand for 
compensation insurance, especially in 
plants such as munitions factories, 
chemical manufactories and coal mines, 
where workmen were exposed to seri- 
ous hazards. Mr. Cowles was instru- 
mental in the organization of the com- 
bination known as the Associated Com- 
panies, which consisted of ten stock in- 
surance companies who became joint 
insurers in all lines of this class. He 
was made chairman of the organization 
and, as such, it became his duty to 
formulate a combined compensation and 
liability policy for use by the Asso- 
ciated Companies solely on hazardous 
risks. 

The war was a trying period for Mr. 
Cowles not only from the _ business 
standpoint, but also in respect to his 
personal life. Two sons and a step-son 
were in service abroad. One of these, 
the youngest son, lost his life overseas. 





Outlined the Standard 
Compensation Policy in 1918 


The success of his first standard com- 
pensation policy suggested to the New 
York Insurance Department the pos- 
sibility of a standard compensation pol- 
icy for all forms of industry, to be 
adopted by all companies and approved 
in all states. This work was delegated 
to Mr. Cowles, who completed the dif- 
ficult task in 1918, the result being 
known as the Standard Workmen’s 
Compensation and Employers’ Liability 
policy. This contract policy is still in 
use and the policy proper has remained 
as Mr. Cowles drafted it. It is ap- 
proved in all states in which the private 
companies are permitted to do busi- 
ness except Colorado, and it is used by 
practically all insurance companies, in- 
cluding stock, mutual, in some _ in- 
stances, reciprocal organizations. 





Telegraphy His Hobby— 
Work with Station WTIC 


Among Mr. Cowles’ interests, tele- 
graphy has occupied a prominent place 
since his youth. It was quite natural, 
therefore, that he should look upon 
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radio broadcasting as another medium 
of advertising his company and of cul- 
tivating the good will of the public. In 
1924, he directed the erection of a 500- 
watt radio trasmitter. His was the first 
voice heard by the radio audience when 
Station WTIC made its debut on the 
ether waves in 1924. Five years later, 
when The Travelers decided to erect 
a 50-000-watt transmitter, Mr. Cowles 
was chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed to superintend the project. In 
the summer of 1929, by adopting a 
maximum power of 50,000-watts, Sta- 
tion WTIC became one of the “Big Six” 
of the air. Mr. Cowles personally in- 
troduced the giant transmitter to its 
far-flung audience. Responses from as 
far west as Australia and New Zealand 
and as far east as Germany and France 
proved the efficiency of the plant which 
he had helped to build. 





The Slogan That 


Epitomizes His Career 


Nearing the threshold of his eight- |. 


ieth year, Mr. Cowles is nevertheless a 
man of great spirit and energy, al- 
though at his own request he has been 
relieved of many _ responsibilities. 
Prominently displayed in his office is a 
slogan which epitomizes the attitude 
that Mr. Cowles has steadfastly main- 
tained throughout his long career in 
the insurance business. Written by him 
many years ago, it is still, and always 
will be, applicable to the underwriting 
profession: “An accident prevented is 
a benefaction; an accident compensa- 
ted, an apology.” 





Maryland Diners 
Honor Silliman Evans 


Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, and 
four other Government officials in 
Washington were guests of F. High- 
lands Burns, chairman of the board of 
the Maryland Casualty Company, Bal- 
timore, at a dinner recently in honor 
of Silliman Evans, newly elected presi- 
dent of the company. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNSTON 


| 
| x, will and testament, nor- 
mally, should be a solemn docu- 
ment. Yet, often, the provisions and 
instructions contained in it will not be 
received with the same degree of se- 
riousness in which, it must be assumed, 
they were written. Matters which the 
testator thought important as he con- 
templated his removal from active 
supervision of his affairs may appear 
insignificant and even ludicrous to the 
obligated reader, who probably has his 
own personal opinion on how such mat- 
ters should be handled. The ideal will, 
then, should only convey those things 
which the owner cannot decently carry 
with him to oblivion, and which of 
necessity must be left behind. 


HE same principle should apply to 

the provisions and instructions one 
leaves on his office desk before depart- 
ing on a vacation. Firmly believing in 
this doctrine, I therefore leave to Edi- 
tor Sheehan, for his use during the next 
two weeks, one almost bare desk, 
completely purged of all the litter 
which had accumulated on it during 
the past year. The many ancient 
periodicals, which I had hoped would 
some day give me ready reference on 
once-timely insurance topics, I have 
unceremoniously dropped into the waste 
basket. The voluminous reports of the 
Department of Commerce on housing 
data in remote sections of the country, 
I have hidden away in a less conspic- 
uous place. Other articles of future 
interest have found their rightful way 
to the proper files and the remaining 
odds and ends, which should not have 
been saved in the first place, are finally 
disposed of. 


* * * 


HUS, Editor Sheehan, I bequeath to 
you little more than the uncorrected 
proof of this column. If it be proved 
that I was not in sound mind and full 
possession of my faculties at the time 





Accompanying Mr. Jones were Rep- 
resentatives Sam Rayburn (Dem., 
Tex.), and John McDuffie (Dem. Ala.) ; | 
Smith W. Purdum, fourth assistant | 
Postmaster-General, a position held | 
some months ago by Mr. Evans, and 
James Bruce, financial adviser to the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

Mr. Evans left the Postoffice Depart- 
ment to become vice-president of the 
Maryland Casualty. 


of its writing, you may leave all com- 
plaints in the upper right hand drawer 
of my desk for me on my return. As 
for the copy to fill this space next 
week, I regret to inform you that it has 
not yet been written. And so, dear 
Editor Sheehan, you must trust to the 
gods that fate treats me kindly in the 
intervening time until this omission is 
taken care of. The MS. should reach 
you by early post. 
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The Ladies Can Take Care of Themselves 


Equal Rights Insurancewise 


MOVEMENT by women’s or- 
ganizations for a city ordi- 
nance to prohibit smoking in 
street cars is well within my memory. 


By CLAYTON G. HALE* 


The reason advanced was that tobacco 
smoke make the ladies ill. The pro- 
posal was enacted. We are told that 
many of the ladies now revel in to- 
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THERE IS A REASON 


SOME Companies charge less than 
standard rates for automobile insur- 
ance. The more exclusions there are 


in a policy, the less likelihood that 
the issuing company will have to 
pay, and, hence, the lower the cost 
of its insurance. In insurance, as in 
everything else, the customer gets 
only what he pays for. 


USF&G 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


with which is affiliated 


F &G FIRE 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORP. 


Home Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. 














bacco smoke, enjoy eddying it through 
the nostrils, and choose their husbands 
by the aroma of the lads’ carefully 
chosen blends. 

This is but one of the several mani- 
festations of the change in the position 
of women in recent years. Other 
pertinent considerations are equal suf- 
frage, service on juries, broader ac- 
ceptance in active business and pro- 
fessional life, and no longer expecting 
men to yield their seats on crowded 
street cars nor to remove their hats in 
the elevators of office buildings (al- 
though still receiving that recognition 
in the elevators of many department 
stores and specialty shops). 

Along with this development women 
have come to purchase life insurance 
more generously. They favor the 20- 
year Endowment and other short term 
high-value forms which contain an ele- 
ment of forced saving, and which a 
later-acquired husband would have rea- 
son to continue. 

We have noted a number of instances 
of late in which employers of young 
women have felt a sympathetic inter- 
est in some accidental injuries, occur- 
ring outside of the scope of employ- 
ment, for which the ladies carried no 
insurance. These employers admit they 
are motivoted by sympthy in a way 
which would not affect them if the 
injured employee were a man. The 
sympathy seems to take a course of 
endeavoring to construe such work- 
men’s compensation insurance and 
such general liability insurance as 
exists, into a means of “helping the 
poor girl along a little with her medical 
expenses.” It is a natural enough atti- 
tude, and it points to a need: the little 
girl ought to carry some personal acci- 
dent insurance and be in a position to 
take care of her medical expenses. It 
is all a part of the same changing pic- 
ture of the position of women. 

The casualty companies are of the 
opinion such business must be under- 
written less freely than with men, but 
the limitations placed upon it by the 
companies do not seem to be burden- 
some and it may fairly be said the 
companies are prepared to take good 
care of these risks. 


*Author of “‘An Approach to Fire Insur- 
ance.” 
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Canadian Insurance Bill 
Referred Back to Senate 


OrTrawa, CAN., July 2—The Cana- 
dian and British Insurance Companies 
Act with amendments made by the 
House of Commons has been referred 
back to the Senate. 

This bill introduced by the Senate 
was in reality a departmental measure 
supported by the Department of Jus- 
tice. It has caused something of an 
uproar throughout Canada and mem- 
bers of Parliament have been deluged 
with telegrams urging that it be thrown 
out. 

The bill passed third reading in the 
senate, the contentious clause, namely 
that enabling Lloyds to obtain a Do- 
minion license without making the cus- 
tomary $100,000 deposit, remained in- 
tact. 

The only important amendment to 
this bill while before the House of 
Commons was that which struck out 
the clause permitting any member of 
Lloyds to enter Canada and do business 
without the usual deposit. 
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Social Insurance 
(Concluded from page 13) 


being concentrated in the United 
States. But if we ignore, if only for 
argument’s sake, the tremendously 


strong position of American life insur- 
ance, it may be worthwhile to consider 
the aforementioned changes as they are 
taking place, from an economic point 
of view. And there it would seem that 
if the earning capacity of the people 
forms the backbone of life insurance, 
and if that capacity is or will be af- 
fected by the conversion from a pio- 
neering national economy into a con- 
solidated national economy that 
then the ratio of life insurance de- 
velopment must in the long run be af- 
fected proportionately. 

It is not meant to imply that grave 
warnings are ahead for the life insur- 
ance companies. For as long as man 
thinks of security in terms of saving. 
as long as parents work for their chil- 
dren’s future, as long as the happiness 
of family life is bound up with the 
dream of freedom from daily routine 


High Court Upholds St. Louis 
Ordinance on Taxi Insurance 


The Missouri Supreme Court at Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., recently upheld a 
St. Louis city ordinance which requires 
the operators of taxicabs to carry 
$5,000/$10,000 liability insurance. 








and daily worries, so long the building 
of life insurance rests upon a secure 
foundation. However, it may not be 
amiss to attempt the reading of the 
trend of the times. It may not be 
wasted effort to explore the possibilities 
of enlarging that foundation to the ex- 
tent of including the insurance of 
typically social services, such as health, 
old age, employment, sickness, and the 
like. If three such powerful economic 
factors as the employers, the employees 
and the government join forces for the 
common purpose cf establishing an 
elaborate system of social service, there 
may very well be a place for the life 
insurance industry to cooperate in the 
collection, accumulation and distribu- 
tion of the huge funds required. 
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CHICAGO 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred E. Swarts, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 





ALEXANDER C, GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bidg., 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


anc 800 Security Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 
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Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


A. W. Mears, Sec’y 

















An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Low Cost 


Direct Agency Contracts 
Non-Medical 


High Commissions 
Very Liberal Renewals Child Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield. V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 





a 


New YORK UNDERWRITERS 
_ INSURANCE COMPANY 
| 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


| 100 William Street - - - New York City 


| 





FIRE - AUTOMOBILE - WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 





























The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


Protects the Entire Family 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need fo: 
protection. Modern policies are issued on both Industria 
and Ordinary plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday) 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of poten 
tial policyholders back of every door-bell. 


There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
Over One Hundred Millions in Force 
Independence Square Philadelphia. I’enna. 


(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 




















NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED 


THE LIFE AGENT’S 
BRIEF 


1934. Edition 


Most complete data ever assembled 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


56th and Chestnut Sts. 





A Policy to Fit Every Purse 


and Need 


Ordinary—Intermediate—Group 

Monthly Premiums—Juvenile and Adult 

Standard and Substandard Risks 

Disability Waiver and Income Benefits 

Travel and General Accidental Death 
Benefits 


Plus an Attractive Agency Contract 
Apply to 
THE UNION LABOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 























Philadelphia 














OPPORTUNITY! — 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





AN APPROACH TO 
FIRE INSURANCE 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


One of the Dollar 


Library Series 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 

















Denver, Colorado 
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